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and to labor on until we have attained the very highest standard of educational work. 
—Rt. Rev. Regis Canevin. 
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PROPOSED MILWAUKEE B (ST. ROSE’S) NEW PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
The school will be a “U” shaped three story reinforced concrete and brick building, 
with general dimensions 100 feet by 200 feet, fronting Clybourn street from 30th to 
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31st streets. It will incluGe twenty class rooms, an auditorium seating 1,000, and gym- 
nasium. The school will accommodate 1,000 students. The total cost will be $400,000. 

It was wont to be said that, whatever the good-will and the effort, Catholic 
schools could never rival the schools of the State in their equipment and efficiency 
to impart secular knowledge, that in consequence, Catholics would be deterred from 
patronizing them. No fear is today admissible. The Catholic school is its own argu- 
ment. Its efficiency is proven. The Catholic school challanges superiority. Wher- 
ever comparative examinations are held, our Catholic boys and girls rank high in 
markings; wherever in the several callings of later life ability, together with punctual- 
ity, honor and honesty, is at a premium, cur youths, former pupils of Catholic schools, 
command and obtain favor. No longer is there dispute as to the efficiency of our 
Catholic schools in modern buildings, up-to-date equipment and matters of secular 
knowledge; their efficiency is a patent, incontrovertible fact. 

Our Brotherhoods and our Sisterhoods it is, that permit our Catholic schools to 
exist. They are prodigal of their services for the merest shade of pecuniary remunera- 
tion. Without them the financial burden of Catholic schools were unsupportable; 
without them, Catholic schools should have long ago closed their doors. Our Bro- 


therhoods and our Sisterhoods it is to whom we owe the high degree of efficiency 
which is the glory of our schools, which has victoriously overcome prejudices whether 
among Catholics themselves or among non-Catholics, that at one time so seriously 
impeded their onward march. 
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Published monthly, September to June inclusive. Annual Subscription: $2.00 per year in tenia 


bl DESMOND PUBLISHING Co., Publishers, Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago and New York 


@ The following appreciative reference to The Journal is made by The Arnerican Ecclesiastical Review: 
“It shows in all its numbers a lively attention to educational topics, is ful! of interesting opinions from. 
experienced teachers, and seeks apparently to minister to the popular element among Catholic educators.” 


#@Co-operate with the established and recognized journal by renewing early and endeavoring to secure a new subscriber, “@ 





1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 





Great 


Price Reductions 
“PRANG CATALOG” 
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’ Drawing, Art and Handwork Supplies 
You Need It—Send for It! 


And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


118 East 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Do you Prang ‘‘Enamelac,’’ Prang ‘‘Permodello,’’ 
Prang ‘*Ivorene’’, Prang ‘‘Prismex Papers’’? 





Learn by Mail 


To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the 
widest popular appeal. You hear 
orchestras, bands, singers, instru- 
mental soloists everywhere. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to 
you for eatning big money. A 
knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the 
way to travel opportunities and is a 
source of never ending ‘enjoyment 
to one’s self. 
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| “Favorit ‘Songs Pantomimed and P 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has been so in- 
sistent that this book has been prepared to meet the call. A pan- 
tomimed song is the most appealing of all entertainment fea- 
tures. Nothing like this book has ever before been attempted by 
any publisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book of 
pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. 

There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 

The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide With Me; 
My Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God 
te Thee; The Holy City; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance of a schoolroom holiday 
will be’greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacher is bound; sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book, so why not place your order now and make sure 
of having it to use when the need arises? ‘ 

PRICE 35 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Desmond Publishing Co., 513 Colby-Abbott Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DRAWING ROOM FOR EVERY PUPIL 
For use in Supervised, Unsupervised, and Rural Schools 
“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with “Hand Book for Teachers” 
meets a long felt want in drawing for Teachers and Pupils alike, 
One book used in all grades. Graded by the “‘Hand Book for 


Teachers.” 
CONTENTS OF THE “NEILSON DRAWING BOOK” 
76 Pages 6x9 34 Scenes 21 Flowers 
220 Drawings 2 Christmas 25 Patriotic vrawings 
40 Cuts in Color Drawings 18 Designs 


47 Lessons with illustrations for teachers in presenting the 
lessons, Questions to ask pupils and answers expected. 
75 Questions and Answers on Color, Songs, Bible Readings, etc, 
Drawing Book and Hand Book, 75 Cents Postpaid. 


Prepaid 

10 Pupils Drawing Book and 1 Teachers Hand Book...... $2.25 
15 Pupils Drawing Book and 1 Teachers Hand Book...... 3.15 
In quantities more than fifteen............eesereeeeecece .20 
Thousand upon Thousands sold in our Catholic Schools last 


year. 
Send in your order at once so as to make sure of the timely 
arrival of your supply. 


Address 
THE NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO, 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Let a Master Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet cf your own home at small cost. You can learn to 
play any branch of music in a short time with the same ease and suc- 
cess as though you came to Chicago to study. You can thus satisfy 
your musical ambitions whether for pleasure, accomplishment, or pro- 
fessional success. 

The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness. The ideal 
of a genuine conservatory of music for home study based upon lessons 
containing the cream of the life’s teaching experience of master musi- 
cians reinforced by the individual instruction of specialists is now 
attained. 

OVER 1000 SISTERS are receiving Instruction from us. 


Ask for list of affiliated Convents and Schools. 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Conservatory Instruction Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 


The University Extension Conservatory Proof of how thousands of others, both 
beginners and those more or less advanced 


now places at your disposal the broad teach- J 
in music, have made wonderful headway 


ing experience of some of the greatest 

Master Musicians of both America and Eu- inder our instruction methods should be 
rope—lessons that are no less than marvel- proof of what we can do for you. Let us 
ous in their simplicity and thoroughness, end you that proof together with our free 
leading you from the first rudiments of ‘atalog fully explaining our Courses. Just 


put an X before the course that interests 


music to a complete mastery of your favor- b 
you and mail the coupon today. 


ite instrument. Endorsed by Paderewski. 
You are taught and coached every step of i P 
the way by the individual instruction of a University Extension Conservatory 
specialist. Dept. 1, Langley Ave. and 4ist St., Chicago 

Please send me free catalog and full in- 


Low Cost--Easy Terms formation regarding course I have marked 


with an X below. 


Think of the great advantages of being _Piano— — Cornet— [Voice 
able to get the very highest grade music L}Course for (|Amateur [Public 
lessons from the best teachers in the pro- __ Students (Professional School 
fession right in the privacy of your home LjNormal (jMandolin Music 
at a surprisingly low cost. Even if you Course for ()Guitar (CiHermony 
were to attend the studio of a really hizh __leachers Banjo—5-String [jChoral 
class teacher for individual instruction, you [Violin (Organ Conducting 
could not begin to get the equal of our : 
courses at anywhere near the price we will! DUNES A wi whe ob dukes snesaewdivae Age..... 


quote you. _ Easy terms arranged to suit Street No 
your convenience. 
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’ You Make No Mistake When You | 3 ts ae | 
Choose This Lighting Unit for 
Your Class Rooms 


The DENZAR is made by a company that has 
had 50 years’ experience in the design and 
manufacture of lighting equipment. It has 
been installed within the past few years in 
thousands of class rooms in all parts of the 
United States, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. Its dust proof construction, unusual 
illuminating quailties and moderate price, 
make it the preferred light for schools. 

The notably distinctive features of DENZAR 
produce a soft white light, of sun like radi- 
ance, which is distributed evenly on both 
desks and blackboards and is conspicuously 
free from glare, harsh shadows and bright 
spots. The illustration—one of the numerous 
elass rooms of the Industrial High School at 
Hammond, Indiana, in which 225 Denzars are 
installed—-shows a typical installation of six 
Denzars in one room. 

If you want helpful information on_ better 
school lighting, write for a copy of the new 
Denzar catalog. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


217 So. Jeffr son St., Chicago, Ill. 






















Warning by the Wis. State Board of Health! 


Several years ago an epidemic at the University of Wisconsin was traced 
directly to fountains with exposed drinking heads. 

With the RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS, No. C-92 Wall 
Fixture, and the C-147 Playground Fixture as standard equipment for your schools, you will 
absolutely eliminate all possibility of contamination. The RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO- 
SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS have no exposed head or hood with which the mouth ean 


come in contact, consequently no chance of the diseased infecting the healthy. 


BY HEALTH BOARD 


Instructions on Epidemics: 
and Contagious Diseases 
Sent by State. 








Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 
ing Fountains are made in a variety 


of designs to meet every requirement. 
















The state board of health on Thurs- 
day notified all school superintendents 
of the action necessary to avold 
school epidemics gf communicable dis- 
easce, 

The following instructions. are being 
sent all over the state in preparafion 
for the opening of school next week 

The schools will soon be open. 
Teachers, parents and children should 
know that wherever many children| 
gather the danger is greatest from} 
mee | Measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough , 
Wy 2nd diphtheria. At this season it is 

mivery important for mothers and! 
fathers to work with the local health | 
officer and family physician in trying 
to discover and isolaie cases of these | 
childhood diseases 
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No. C-92 
Catalog sent on Request 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. | 
COMPANY ‘ 


63-75 FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. No. 6-147 
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ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Writer Wins 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


Pitman Writers Shatter All Records in Winning 
All the High Speed Tests at International Contest 
at New London, Conn., August 24, 1922 


At this annual contest conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, Nathan 
Behrin, an Isaac Pitman Shorthand writer who has not taken part in these contests since 1914, 
easily won the championship, smashing all previous records. 

Mr. Behrin made only a total of 19 errors in the 3 tests for the title at 200, 240 and 280 words 
a minute, making an average accuracy percentage of 99.5 in a total of 3,610 words. He has eclipsed 
his own record of 66 errors in 1913 and has broken all previous records at 200, 220, 240 and 280 
words a minute speeds. He won the 280 and 240 words a minute tests, making only 7 and 8 errors 
respectively, new world’s records which have never been approached in these contests. 


John F. Daly, also writing Isaac Pitman Shorthand, won the contest for the first time, won 
the high speed test at 220 words world’s record at this speed. Mr. Behrin was a close second with 
4 errors. Both writers broke the previous record with ease. 


Solomon Powsner, a young Isaac Pitman writer, entering a contest for the first time, won the } 
high speed test at 220 words a minute and now holds the world’s record. Nathan Behrin and 
John F. Daly were a close second and third in this test. All three shattered the previous record. 
Albert Schneider, last year’s champion, failed to qualify at this speed. 


Out of 17 International Contests 15 have been won by Pitman writers. Insist 
on Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


The System of Champions 


Sim lest: During his six weeks vacation from his court work before the contests Behrin 

p , received no practice. He entered the contest at the last moment in extremely 
adverse circumstances, suffering from the shock of an automobile accident in 
which Mrs. Behrin was seriously injured. He was pitted against writers of 
other systems who have done little else for years except to train for exhibi- 
tions, yet he won with ease and distinction. 


He finished transcribing his notes over 
an hour before any other competitor. 


Swiftest: Pitman’s Shorthand has always held the world’s record for speed. Behrin 
P has written at 322 words a minute; light-line and Pitmanic systems were 
represented, but only Behrin qualified. 


S 4 Pitman’s Shorthand has always held the world’s record for accuracy. All. 

urest: skilled reporters use Pitman’s Shorthand. Every Official Reporter in the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives writes Pitmanic short- 
hand. Practically every court reporter in the country writes Pitman’s short- 
hand. 


93% of the New York City day and evening high schools teach the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand. This system is taught in some two hundred and fifty public, private and paro- 
chial schools in New York City. 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, : w. 4sth st., New York 
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WE HAVE LOANED 


Millions of Dollars on Catholic Church 
and Institutional Properties 


Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


bra ov Cee rarity, 
makers of Crayons 
Wiaier Color Painis 
OMIT ec ttn cs 
R r 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
lex iCrteet sacs of any 
material in which you 
PEN AB rca tts Ctl 
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DRAMAS AND DIALOGUES. 


HISTORICAL DKAMAS. 
The Queen of Sheba............ eoenee 40c 
An Irish Princess.............. ..40c 
The Last of the Vestals 
Mary Magdalen ........ ee ‘i 
Mary Stuart and H Friend ..40c 
The Empress Helena............... 
At the Court of Isabella . 
ey eee 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS 

How St. Nicholas Came to the Acad- 

ID nicenusdeateshseniiniaiaicteiratieanietcliencicabibeninsinennicasicaie 30 








Our Japanese Cousin............... 30 
Christmas Guests — 0... a oO 
Mabel’s Christmas Party... -~ we 


SCHOOL PLAYS. 

Better Than Gold. Suitable for a 

May Festival of for a Graduation 

Entertainment 
Sense and Sentiment ..35¢ 
Mother's Birthday ......... 
The Red Cross Helpers; 

Young Patriots of 1918. 
The Step-Sisters 











Those Shamrocks from Ireland.. -35C 

That Millionaire’s Daughter..................... 35c 

The Taking of the Holy City. Recita- 
tion with song and pantomime...... 25c 


Short Plays and Recitations................... $1.00 
COMMENCEMENT DIALOGUES 
The Arch of Success................................. 30 

Choosing a Model = 
A Shakespeare Pageant.. its 
Old Friends and New... 30 
Plans for the Holidays (for Gram- 
RR TOD airiieciccintcneecsdibnisiivicsaienessins we 
All plays payable in advance. Express 
or P. O. money-order preferred. No 
plays sent on approval or exchanged. De- 
— catalogue sent on receipt of 3 
cents, 


Address Sister M. Agnes 
St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Man. 


MAGAZINES 


Needlecraft, 12 months for 50 cents, stamps. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, 
Woman's Home Companion, each $1.50 a yr. 

Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year, trial 
copy for 8 cents stamps 

McCall’s Magazine, $1.00 a year. 


You may order any Magazines from me. 


JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 


— LT ANE TIE Se A kN Ne ETAT SOR 
THERE are Hymnals and Hymnals but 
THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 


stands alone in its musical and literary 
excellence 500 copies in use in the Catholic 
Girls’ High school, Phila.; 300 copies in use 
at St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, 
Mich.; 200 copies College of the Sacred 
Heart. Manhattanville, N. Y.C.; 300 copies 
Sisters of Mercy Academy and schoq, 
Phila.; 100 copies Mt. St. Mary’s College. 
Plainfield, N. J. Adopted in hundreds of 
schools and churches. Complete Edition 
$2.00; Melody Edition (Singer’s) $1.00; Word 
Edition, Text only 40 cents. , 
THE ST. GREGORY GUILD 

1705 Rittenhouse St. Philadelphia 
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INCE our organization we have been actively engaged in the 

making of First Mortgage Loans on Church and Institutional 
Properties, and have made and sold to clients Real Estate Loans 
aggregating many millions of dollars. 


We solicit applications for First Mortgage Loans on 
Church, Hospital and Institutional Properties, located in 
cities having a population in excess of 30,000, and where 
the amount of the loan and margin of security are suffi- 
cient to warrant us in making a personal examination of 


the property. 


Size of loans limited only by value of the Security; Money 
advanced on Construction Loans as work progresses; Loans pay- 
able by our serial payment plan. Correspondence invited. 


REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile 


Member Federal . 


Reserve System 





Tr 


st Company 


Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000 


ST. LOUIS 








| BOOKS BY 
| SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, M. A. 

|| Cloister Chords; cloth, 182 pages, price, 65c. 
Cloister Chords, Vol. II; leather, 142 pages, price, $1.00. i 
| Gleanings From the Old Testament; cloth, 181 pages, price, 65c. ff 
| Battles of Destiny; cloth, 180 pages, price, $1.00. i 


| These books should find the ready appreciation and 
endorsement of all Churchmen and Educators. 
author has an enviable reputation as a forceful, con- i 
vincing, and alluring writer. 








The 


519 Colby-Abbot Building H 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mi} 




















| Desmond Publishing Co. 
Speakers, Dialogues and 
p [ A Y § Entertainments. Address 
Dept. F. Catalogue free. 


Ames Pub. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ‘07 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 





IT 1S YOUR OWN FAULT 
IF YOU CATCH COLD 


When it is understood that colds re- 
sult from wrong living, bad air, loss 
of sleep, overwork and worry, you 
may realize 
that it is 
your own 
fault if you 
catch cold. 
If you neg- 
lect your 
health, al- 
low your- 
self to be- 
come tired, 
run down 
and with 
resisting power lowered, you leave 
yourself wide open to attack. You 
can build power to fight off colds by 
taking Father John’s Medicine. If 
you do catch cold you can drive it off 
by taking Father John’s Medicine. 
The pure food ingredients in Father 
John’s Medicine give new strength 
and health— guaranteed free from 
drugs and alcohol. 








The other nine points are New York, 
published in current adver- : : 
Send for inter- 4. Sanitary Base. Provided 5. Flush Bottom. Locker bot- 6., Adjustable Legs. Legs spe- 


twelve points in detail. 
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The higher the quality of any use- 
ful product, the greater its value. 
This is a truth which guides all 
sound buying. It is a truth which 
also governs the manufacture of 
Medart Steel Lockers. Fifty years 
ago we established the aim to build, 
first, a useful product, and second, 
to build into that product the high- 
est quality attainable. The result 
has been a locker of great value to 
those who buy it. 


Medart Steel Lockers are furnished 
in standard, flexible units that are 
easily installed. They take up 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


picturing all with 5 in. clearance between 
bottom of frame and floor. 


Legs properly spaced to per- 


Higher Quality—Higher Value 


tom is flush with door frame, 


a 


minimum floor space and are 
readily re-arranged whenever ex- 
tensions or changes are desirable. 


On account of a well-arranged pro- 
duction schedule, all Medart Lock- 
ers are shipped promptly—exactly 
when promised — without aggra- 
vating delays. 

Our Engineering Service is at your 
disposal in planning the most eco- 
nomical locker arrangement. This 
service is gratis and places you 
under no obligation. Write, stat- 
ing your needs—we will promptly 
send helpful literature and data. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
POTOMAC & DeKALB STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


San Francisco Chicago, 
Rialto Bldg. 


326 W. Madison St. 


cially constructed to allow ad- 
justment where floors may be 


making it easy to sweep out. uneven — this construction 
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Privacy, ventilation and adjustment of light can 
ail be easily and quickly had, as desired, when 


MAXWELL’S 
AIRANLITE 


(Patented) 


Double Roll Shades are used 
at the windows. 


They are good looking, efficient, 
cannot get of order and will 
last for years. 


Can be made of any standard 
shade cloth or of canvas, where 
shades receive hard usage. 


Furnished by leading school 
supply houses. 


Write for circular 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


3636 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburgh New York Kansas City 


See Airanlite Shades in use, in buildings already erected 
at St. Marys of the Lake, Area, Iil. 


: oe mit “conveniont sweeping Bottom built tight to frame, Ste"snd siumh, and prevent 
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The Project Method, Socialized 


Recitation and Motivation 
are the basis of the Prosect EDITION 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS 


Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Problem-Project Plans for teaching all the 
subjects in the elementary grades 


These new methods are absolutely essential to 
modern teaching. 


Endorsed by eminent Catholic educators every 
where 
Seven volumes—Over 4,000 pages 
200,000 sets now in daily use 


See Review P 235 Oct. 1920 issue, also P 543 
March 1921 issue of this Journal 


Examine the work at our expense 


School Methods Publishing Company 
| 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
| Gentlemen: 


Please send prepaid your expense. complete set Public School 
| Methods-Project Edition-subject to 30 days examination. If wedo 
not want the work it will be returned at company’s expense. If 

we desire to keep. it will pay $38.75 at the rate of $7.75 per month 


i = pay all within 30 days we are to have the cash discount of 
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ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


Science Hall and Main Building, together with Chapel, 
Library, and Mockler Hall (a residential building) are 
all heated from one central plant. Steam is supplied by 
two 150 H. P. boilers, at 100 pounds pressure, to drive 
electric generator engines, the exhaust from which is con- 
nected to heating mains supplemented by live steam 
through reducing pressure valves. Administration Build- 
ing is heated by a Dunham Vacuum System. Science 
Building and Chapel is a Dunham Gravity System. The 
Library and Mockler Hall are hot water systems, using 
converters equipped with Dunham Traps, to heat the cir- 
culating water for heating the buildings. 

oe Contractors—H. G. Hagen and Co., Halifax, 
Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd 
1523-41 Davenport, Road, 
Toranto, Canada 
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Central High School, Washington, D. C. 
Wo. B. IttNER. Architect 


HEATING SERVICE 


D 





DUNHAM VACUUM SYSTEM 
DUNHAM RETURN SYSTEM 


DUNHAM HOME HEATING 
SYSTEM 


Bulletin describing either system 
upon request 


IN 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The constantly increasing use of slate 
blackboards in many schools is evidence 


‘of the thought and study given by archi- 


tects and School Officials to the installa- 
tion of a material which best fulfills the 
purpose. The smooth, finely-finished 
surface which is given to the Pyramid 
Brand Blackboards of Natural Slate and 
the care taken in the inspection and 
workmanship before shipment is such 
that, when properly installed, perfect 
blackboards will result. 


Further data as to the production, finishing and installation of natural slate for blackboards 
is contained in a booklet issued by the Natural Slate Blackboard Company. This publication 
also presents detailed drawings showing recommended methods of installing slate blackboards. 


runes 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 
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BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE 


By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
First Assistant, Department of English, Theodore Roosevelt High School New York City 


THE LAST WORD ON THE BUSINESS LETTER 


With an Introductory Symposium by Four Prominent Captains of Commerce 


For the STUDENT, for the TEACHER, for the GENERAL READER 
For the SCHOOL, for the LIBRARY, for the BUSINESS OFFICE 


PEDAGOGICAL: _: For the Student: A liberal education in business principle and procedure through 
_ the medium of practice and dictation—learning by doing. 

RESOURCEFUL: =: For the Teacher: A wealth of materials, including hundreds of business letters, 
paragraphs in exposition of business English, articles by commercial and indus- 
trial leaders, and a business letter lexicon. 

ENTERTAINING: : For the General Reader: An engaging story of the science and the art and the 
philosphy of the business letter presented from new, refreshing, and stimulating 
angles, and prefaced by master business builders. 

COMPREHENSIVE: For the Business Man: A ready-reference book of reliable information on 
credits, collections, claims, sales, direct-mail, and a myriad and one additional 
intimacies of business psychology and operation. 

USABLE: : : : : For the Department Head and Correspondence Engineer: An adaptable text 
that will automatically make for the effective enforcement of correlation among 
the departments of large commercial and industrial establishments. 


ILLUSTRATION—PRACTICE—THEORY IN THE 5—5-— 3 RATIO 
582 pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.50 


Teachers’ Examination Copy, postpaid, $2.50 


SPECIMEN PAGES SENT ON REQUEST 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS wa 


Fifteenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 






















The Commercial Side of Foreign Languages 


The Pitman Manuals of Commerce in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
including dictionaries, grammars, correspondence and commercial readers, are pre- 
pared by scholars thoroughly familiar with commerce, and commercial practices and 
technical expressions. 


SPANISH A Child’s First ae in French. 64 pp., with tinted il- 
i . ’ > am 

Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. By C. A. ati — a oa eee 
TOLEDANO. 246 pp. Cloth, gilt. Price $1.50. It is 
both a practical commercial grammar and a complete Pitman’s French Commercial Reader. 208 pp., cloth, 
grammar of the Castilian language, written by a compe- gilt. $1.50. Deals in an interesting manner with the 
tent master as well as a commercial man of long ex- leading commercial and National Institutions of France. 
perience. Commercial Correspondence in French. 240 pp., cloth. 

- $1.35. Gives all the letters of the “Commercial Corre- 
Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., spondence” translated into French, and also a chapter 
cloth, gilt. $1.65. By G. R. MACDONALD. Contains on French Commercial Correspondence, 
an extensive selection of commercial letters in Spanish 
and English. 

ITALIAN 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 
-_ a om, o— The eee <page - a Pitman’s Commercial Italian Grammar. By LUIGI 
study o e Spanish language has induced the Publishers : : 
to issue an edition of their successful work, ‘“‘Comm-rcial RICCI, Professor at the University of London. 152 pp., 
Correspondence” (already published in English, French, cloth, gilt. $1.35. 
and German) in that language. The work gives all the A Practical Grammar of the Portuguese Language. By 
letters contained in the other editions, and there is, in C. A. and A. TOLEDANO. 325 pp., cloth. $2.00. 


addition, a full account of the Spanish Weights and 
Measures and the Spanish Coinage. 


Spanish Commercial Reader. By G. R. MACDONALD. PORTUGUESE 
Cloth, 250 pp. $1.35. These commercial readings in ‘ — . 
Spanish are specially adapted for students preparing Abridged Dictionary of the Portuguese and English 
for examinations or for a commercial career. Languages. Including Technical Expressions of Com- 


merce and Industry, of Science and Arts. By H. 


FRENCH 
Pitman’s Commercial French Grammar. By F. W. M. aa. - 7 —. $5.28. J 
DRAPER, B.A., B. es L. 158 pp., cloth, gilt. $1.10. Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters. English- 


In this book French grammar is taught on normal lines, Portuguese. Cloth, gilt. $1.35. 


A postal card will bring you our complete catalogue. 


ISAAC PITMAN. & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS: We are offering herewith two of our most popular 
Christmas Gift Souvenirs and a few other items for the Christmas 
season. You may order directly from this advertisement or from our 
complete price list which lists many other lines. Price list sent free on 
request. The booklets are of latest design with paneled covers and are 
neatly printed and embossed. Made for special printing from copy fur- 
nished by you. Read descriptions carefully and mail money order or 
check with your order. 


SPECIAL PRINTING—Each Souvenir contains an insert on the 
first and fourth pages of which appear appropriate Christmas verses. 
On the inside pages space is provided for special printing from copy 
furnished by you such as the name of your school, your Board of 
Education, place, date, your own name and the names of your pupils. 
Finished in this way the booklets take on a personal touch which will 
appeal to yourself and your pupils as a lasting memento of the season 
and of their school days. 


PHOTOGRAPHS-—-To make your souvenirs more personal you may 
have your own photo reproduced and placed on the inside of the front 
cover. Simply send us a good clear photo of yourself and we will 
reproduce same and mount it on your souvenir. Wrap photo securely, 
place your name and address upon it, and it will be returned to you 
with the completed order. 

EN VELOPES—Finest quality envelopes in which your booklets may 
be enclosed will be included with each order at no extra cost. 

BOOKLETS—Ribbon tied, engraved, embossed and in offset work, 
we offer over sixty beautiful designs in this assortment. Perfect work- Holly Souvenir 
manship, suitable legends on inside pages. Best possible booklet for 
the price, with envelopes to match. 10c each, $1.00 per dozen. HOLLY SOUVENIR — This 
number also includes twenty- 
four designs which will be 














Yuletide Souvenir 


YULETIDE SOUVENIR — (si 
about 4x6 inches’. ‘eaten FOLDERS—Over sixty handsomely colored folders, engraved, em- 


four appropriate designs with bossed, and in offset. Selected, as are all our cards, particularly for 7 = 

paneled rennin printed and em- the school trade. With envelopes to match. 5c each in any quantity. ee ee = 

bossed in colors, make up this FLAT CARDS—Large assortment, panel cards, various colors, ap- terial and workmanship as 

number. Names of your pupils, propriate verses. Nothing of equal value at anywhere near the price. the other souvenirs but 

etc., printed from your special With envelopes to match. 50c per dozen. slightly smaller in size and 

ners CHRISTMAS BOOKMARKS—Price 1 cent each. Name printed on consequently lower in price. 
PRICES these for 40 cents each order. ; oem 


Without photograph—$1.25 for 


the first dozen and 7c for each Write for Complete Price List Today Without photograph — $1.15 
additional booklet. for the first dozen and 6c 
° for each additional booklet. 


With photograph—$1.75 for the JOHN WILCOX PUB. XK, Inc. With photograph — $1.65 for 


first dozen and 10c for each ad- the first dozen and 9c for 
ditional booklet. Dept. C. Cooperstown, N. Y. each additional booklet. 
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BUSY WORK MATERIAL AND KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


DENNISON _ DEC- 
CRAYONS AND WATER COLORS ORATED CREPE HUMPTY-DUMPTY STAND-UPS 


PAPER for decor- 
ating candle shades, 
place cards, banners 
and for appliques on 
posters and designs 
in school and kinder- 
garten work. Made 
in many designs for 
almost any occasion 
or requirement. Each 
fold is 10 feet long 
and 20 inches wide. 





Neos 





11 Birds 
17. Animals ; 
67 Children with The set consists of twelve fat and jolly sub- 
ARTISTA gold medal quality water color paints. Colors Bal’s jects drawn in outline by Estelle Perkins, and 
are permanent, smooth working, and especially prepared 290 Pink Rose io: sbeiecienaa tout, folded df d _ 1 
to yield color freely to the brush. Absolutely guaranteed 295 Violet red, cutout, folded and fastened as rea 
fresh. 313 Butterfly stand-up toys. These make excellent Easter toys 
No. oats sad cones ond, two. nthe on co sores when made according to directions for decorating 
o. 5 sn, , oc Ve OF OFS 2 
in G6 Saas Ges end tah, Gch, Oe 980 Rosebuds, Pink eggs to be used to represent the heads and faces. 
WATER CUPS, double lipped to hold brush, per dozen, p 94 White & Printed on a good quality of extra heavy white 
40c. Blue construction paper, 744x9 inches, 12 drawings 


LIQUID TEMPERA POSTER COLORS, superior quality 557 Eagle and Flag jn each set, in a strong kraft envelope, very com- 
V458 Cupid and . 


for posters and show cards, brilliant, spread smoothly, Heart plete directions. 
and dry quickly. Put up in two ounce, large mouth bot- E728 Rabbits and 
tles. Many colors, each, 25c. a with 1. Clown 7. Sister Susy 
™ 2. ] é lsei 
WAX CRAYONS X916 Brick Design 3 ea . 8 ae 
: X963 Chil. & Christ. . ina Boy 9. Sailor Boy 

CRAYOLA No. 8, eight crayons, paper wrapped, per Tee 4. Indian Maia $6-hiane Jeune 
dozen boxes, 90c. Kindergarten Crayola No. 3 in eight X966 Santa _ and c:\Geaninad 11. Betty Denoty 
standard colors to box. Per box, 25c. Chimney 

i ae - X969 Bell and Holly 6. Dunce 12. Uncle Josh 

rN ~~ Price per fold... .25 No. 6060. Per set in envelope...... Postpaid .25 


Per dozen folds. .2.50 


Ask for our Catalog ‘‘A Guide to School Equipment”’ 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire Se Wisconsin 
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f .PASS ANY EXAMINATION. @ 
‘ The Regents Review Books i 


1 W. HAZLETON SMITH i 


iL} have been introduced into thousands of Parochial Schools as well as Public Schools throughout UE 


[ffi the United States and Canada? ; Us 
Tt DO YOU KNOW THAT they are recognized by the leading Schools in New York City and LER 
er elsewhere as being the best for Review Work and to prepare for Examinations? fi 
oa uestion Books 40 cents Answer Books 40 cents 7% 
_ SUBJECTS a 
Lb Arithmetic Geometry English History Ist Year French he 
rth Geography Solid Geometry Ancient History 2nd Year French LE} 
sc caesery English Trigonometry Civil Government 3rd Year French th 
Lhe English Grammar lst Year English History of Education 1st Year Latin we 
gi United States History 2nd Year English American History 2nd Year Latin LE} 
aed Physiology 3rd Year English Modern History B 3rd Year Latin rT} 
Lh Spelling 4th Year English Physics lst Year German Ube 
T Th Algebra Psychology and Principles eer 2nd Year German LED 
ju oe Intermediate Algebra of Education Botany 3rd Year German fi 
Ue Advanced Algebra Physical Geography Chemistry Spanish, Ist-2nd years Se 
TES Commercial Geography Zoology , ; Ch 
a Commercial Law Bookkeeping Commercial Arithmetic Ch 
7 Six or more copies, 12% discount. One doz. or more copies, 25% discount th 
Us SEND FOR CATALOG we 
Us UES 


a W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk c, 117 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


rf 
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SFIS FG CHICO 


Open Books and Open Minds 


(j il } id e 79 “Closed books.” That was the old way of reciting 
geography. Boundaries, capitals, rivers and products 
The on Wustration shows were committed by rote and recited by rule. Once 
t t : ; : . ; s 
Facilitates Writing Gena ue am the books were closed nothing was added, nothing 
: a taken away from the sum of what had been learned. 
Safeguard the best interests of your pupils by giving them A endl . 6 ; : deubties 1 1 re 
that essential aid to good penmanship obtained thru the use of As memory training it was doubtless good, but as 
the “Just Write Guide’—a little attachment (with or without geography teaching it left much to be desired. 
holder). Indispensable for proper penmanship practice. 
The ‘Just Write Guide’’ may be supplied you without Holders ; 
at 48 cents per dozen; $5.76 per gross. But nowadays John and Jane, coming to class, 
“Just Weite Guide" with eee. noone per dozen; $7.20 open their books. Problems are formulated and 
per gross. repai arce ost 7 ' : , 
Mention whether Guides are wanted with or without Holders. solved. Maps are made and studied, and wholesome 


Our best recommendation is the large number of schools con- and lively discussion gives real training in accurate 
tinually using the “Just Write Guide.” Trial Order Solicited. observation, clear thinking and reasoning, and in in- 


STANDARD GUIDE COMPANY, 39-841 Oakdale Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. terpretation of geographical facts. 


Open books mean open minds if the books opened 


ATTENTION! are 


DIRECTORS OF SINGING! The Frye- Stead 
JUST OUT 


& 
A new easy Mass which is atonce pious and simple. New Geog raphies 
In commenting on it the Ave Maria says: 


“*We are glad to see a short singable Mass in which the com- 
poser does not lose sight of the fact that Church Music, besides 
being a work of art, should likewise be devotional.” 


Me oe GINN AND COMPANY 
Copies retail at $1.25. Six or more for $1.00 each. 
Order direct from Boston New York Chicago 
JULIAN AHRUVJAY, Sacred Heart Academy, Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Missoula, Montana 
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ABOUT CRITICS. Civilized 
life is largely a matter of paradox; 
so perhaps we ought not be sur- 
prised to find in the current con- 
sciousness of things literary a tacit 
insistence on the necessity of 
criticism coexistent with an almost universal ex- 
pression of dubiety concerning critics. Criticism we 
need; the critic we generally resent; and the re- 
sentment is not infrequently shared by the critic 
himself. 

This is an old story in the history of English 
literature. To Dean Swift critics were dogs, rats, 
wasps, drones; to Sir Walter Scott they were cater- 
pillars; to Bobbie Burns they were cutthroat ban- 
dits in the path of fame; to Shenstone they were 
asses that, by gnawing vines, first pointed out the 
necessity of pruning. Ben Jonson characterized 
critics as tinkers who make more faults than they 
mend; and yet Jonson was the leading critic of his 
epoch whose Timber is today not all dead wood. 
Byron fairly foamed at the mouth whenever the 
thought of critics crossed his mind—and sought sur- 
cease in expatiating on Horace’s Ars Poetica. “There 
is a notion gaining ground,” says Mr. J. A. Ham- 
merton, “that if a man can ‘spin a yarn’ he is a better 
fellow than the ablest critic, even though he does 
not know the rudiments of grammar and could not 
save his neck, were he put to it, by composing a 
paragraph of decent English.” And the world gen- 
erally would cheerfully and remorselessly apply to 
literary exegetes the doggerel scratched by some 
weary theological student on the desk of a Berlin 
lecture room: , 

“Wenn schlafen will man, 
So hore man Dillmann.” 


NOT FOR OUR SCHOOLS. On page 182 of 
the September issue of The Catholic School 
Journal is published a list of “Twenty-five 
Books for a One-Room School,” selected by 
librarians and teachers of the United States. 
As a whole the selection seems _ judicious. 
Catholic teachers would add to it some distinctively 
Catholic books—some of Father Finn’s stories, for 
instance, and Brother Leo’s “Story of St. John Bap- 
tist de la Salle’—but they would accept nearly all 
of the works listed as excellent for supplementary 
reading in the grades. They might, and with some 
reason, object to “Swiss Family Robinson”—a poor 
and tawdry thing after “Robinson Crusoe” ; and per- 
haps some of them might be ignorant, as the present 
writer is, of Spyri’s “Heidi.” 

But there is one book on the list they must re- 
pudiate. I refer to Henrik Van Loon’s “Story of 
Mankind.” It is a beautifully written book, and so 
interesting and simple, and in plan and consumma- 







eum Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher) 





tion so pedagogically excellent, 
that it should be given first place 
on the list—but for one reason. 
It is conceived in harmony with 
the most extreme and material- 
istic evolutionary theory of his- 
tory and completely ignores the religious implica- 
tions of life. 

That is the one objection to this otherwise splen- 
did book; but it is a damning objection. Mr. Van 
Loon, be it understood, is not in the narrow and 
vulgar sense bigoted; he is simply immersed in the 
Darwinian and Huxleyan philospohy of life, and 
that is not the philosophy of life our schools are to 
inculcate. All the same, I should advise teachers 
to get hold of the book—it is published by Boni and 
Liveright, New York—and learn from its simple, 
easy, absorbingly interesting style how history— 
especially Bible and Church history — should be 
written for children in the grades. 


EXER 5 


OF FALLING UP STAIRS. Fox perpetrated 
a rather unkind but eminently sapient bon mot when 
he declared that Pitt fell upstairs when he was ele- 
vated to the peerage. It was another way of saying 
that when the statesman accepted a dignity for 
which he was not fitted his usefulness automatically 
came to an end. 

Here is wisdom for directors and inspectors and 
all manner of superiors, and especially for aspirants 
after offices of honor and responsibility. But we are 
not here concerned with such. Rather, let our ap- 
plication be made to the case of a type of teacher 
common enough to warrant a little sermon. 

Let us instance the case of Brother QO. He was 
attending a summer school and desired to major in 
English Composition. Two courses were offered, 
elementary and advanced. Brother Q. registered 
for the advanced course. He wrote and handed in 
his first theme, whereupon the instructor advised 
him to register in the elementary course. “Your 
work,” the instructor told him, “does not warrant 
your following the advanced course. You have not 
yet mastered the fundamentals of good writing, and 
if you persist in remaining in the advanced division 
you will be only wasting your time.” The advice 
was excellent though—or should we say because ?— 
humiliating; but did Brother Q. adopt it? He did 
not. Brother Q. was not that kind of a man. He 
tried to continue in the advanced course; and after 
a week he withdrew from the summer school alto- 
gether on the grounds that the course was imprac- 
tical and the instructor incompetent. 

Brother Q. taught in the seventh grade, and 
taught fairly well, considering his extremely self- 
centered character, and his limited intellectual at- 
tainments. But Brother Q. developed an ambition. 
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He somehow evolved the ridiculous notion that 
promotion was due him as a right, and accordingly 
petitioned and pestered and propagandized his pa- 
tient superiors until they entrusted him with a high 
school class. It'was a sin and a shame for them to 
do it, for Brother Q. was notoriously unfitted for 
the work. After two months of unspeakable tor- 
ture, Brother Q. developed stomach trouble and was 
relieved. So were his pupils. He is now a profes- 
sional invalid and, incidentally, a professional pes- 
simist. _He is convinced that a good man doesn’t 
get adequate encouragement from the powers that 
be. 

That is what we mean by falling upstairs. And 
the moral of it ail is that, if you are not fitted for 
the exalted office, the exalted office is manifestly 
not fitted for you. 

Persons with a penchant for falling up stairs 
hold somewhere in the recesses of their clouded 
mentality the conviction that it is the office that 
makes the man, whereas the truly wise most clearly 
perceive that it is the man who makes the office. A 
stenographer may be very useful, even in a sense 
iridispensable to a railway president; but that is 
no reason why the stenographer would make a good 
railway president himself. The president’s salary 
is bigger than the stenographer’s and his influence 
is more commanding; but he draws a bigger salary 
because he is a bigger man, and his influence is due, 
not to his title, but to his character and attainments. 

These lines are not written as a damper on legiti- 
mate professional ambitions. Even the very devout 
religious teacher may have legitimate professional 
ambitions, and much of his earthly happiness will 
accrue from his intelligent pursuit of them. But we 
do aim at suggesting that the proper way to ad- 
vance ourselves professionally is to know our limita- 
tions as well as our capabilities, and to realize that 
what really matters is the substance of things and 
not the show. Verily, it is said, “To him that hath 
shall be given.” If we seek the higher things, in 
any department of life, without adequate prepara- 
tion, we are not mounting to the stars; we are 
simply and prosaicaliy falling up stairs. 


CALIFORNIA’S STORY. A tale of romance 
and Catholic faith, of adventures perilous and dis- 
asters grave, of pioneer daring and superb achieve- 
ment—such is the story of California, a story which 
every American child should know. And on the 
desk of every American teacher should stand a little 
book entitled “California’s Story,” prepared by two 
Far Western university professors, Herbert E. Bol- 
ton and Ephraim D. Adams. It is so good a book 
that its authors are justified in paying themselves 
a compliment: “California’s story is told in a 
simple, interesting way, and in language well within 
the comprehension of young pupils.” And so it is. 
And the story is told likewise in some two hundred 
excellent and well selected pictures strewn lavishly 
throughout the text. It is a beautiful little book 
and should win golden opinions for its publishers, 
Allyn and Bacon. 

Here is a book that an intelligent Catholic can 
take up without running across any slurring com- 
ments on the labors of the Franciscan missionaries 
or any irritating ignorance of Catholic customs and 

. (Continued on Page 257) 
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WE WILL SUGGEST A SUITABLE OUTFIT 
IF YOU WILL TELL US THE CONDITIONS. 
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World Literature and Human Life 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., L. H. D. 





Literature has both its fore- 
ground and its background, 


its practical present and _ its 
historical past; it has, like 
the human life it depicts and 
of which it is so potent an in- 
terpreter, its temporal inter- 
ests and its eternal interests. 
And therefore the study of 
literature may start from 
various points of contact and 
proceed to various goals. It 
should be a catholic study—in 
Brother Leo, F. S.C. schools, both Catholic and 

catholic—and be so _ shaped 
and formulated, so planned and so realized, that no 
important aspect of the subject be overlooked. It must, 
to be adequate, recognize both the literature which we 
call classic and the literature which we call current; it 
must accept not only the book that comes home to the 
business and the bosoms of twentieth century Ameri- 
cans but likewise the book that struck a living response 
in the heart of the tent dweller when the world was 
young; it must discover in world masterpieces not only 
artistic portraits of life’s earthly span but also portents 
and visualizations of man’s eternal destiny. It has, in 
other words, intrinsic and vital relations with sociology 
and citizenship, with art and music and architecture, 
with history and philosophy and science, with personal 
morality and organized religion. And it ceases to be 
real, it ceases to be salutary, in proportion as, by ignor- 
ing any or several of these aspects, it becomes partial, 
trivial and attenuated. 

These reflections are suggested by two textbooks of 
literature which have recently come to my attention. 
The one is Literature of the World, by William L. 
Richardson and Jesse M. Owen (Ginn and Company) ; 
the other is Book One of Literature and Life, by Ed- 
win Greenlaw, William H. Elson and Christine M. 
Keck (Scott, Foresman and Company). Both volumes 
are, taken all in all, excellent books, books that some 
classes in English and all teachers of English should 
know and appreciate. Each work invades a distinct 
and relatively virgin field of literary study; and both 
are mainly of value because of the spirit that lies be- 
hind them. That spirit, broadly phrased, is the spirit 
of catholicity in literature—the spirit that is opposed 
to provinciality either in method or in scope. 








Literature of the World is an interesting and stimu- 
lating survey of the leading national literatures, begin- 
ning with the books of the Orient and ending with the 
books of America. To cover so extensive an area in 
the space of some five hundred pages is no easy task; 
and the authors themselves, I fancy, would be the first 
to recognize the almost inevitable limitations of their 
effort. But the books and the authors which they have 
been forced to leave out are relatively few in compari- 


son with the books and the authors they have managed 
to get in. The treatment is, almost necessarily, some- 
what uneven and in rare cases even fragmentary; but 
in general Messrs. Richardson and Owen have man- 
aged to say, and say well, what should be said about the 
literature of the world. And their bibliographies are 
judiciously made and their study lists practical. One 
thing, and this no slight thing, can be said in. eulogy: 
Literature of the World discloses in the men behind it 
a fine enthusiasm for the best that has been written, an 
enthusiasm that should prove contagious and inspira- 
tional. For a college textbook I know no higher—and 
no rarer—praise. 

Literature of the World is mainly about literature ; 
Literature and Life mainly is literature. The second 
book is a collection of pieces of literature quite within 
the mental range of first year high school students., It 
follows, not the chronological order, but the psycholo- 
gical, that is to say, and as some of our learned friends 
would say it, it presents its contents in relation to the 
pupils’ apperceptive mass. There are four major divi- 
sions. First, we have “The World of Adventure,” 
wherein we: find appropriate selections from such 
writers as Mark Twain, Lamb, Irving, O. Henry, Poe 
and Stevenson. Then comes “Legend and History,” 
with representative folk and imitation ballads, a bit of 
Bryant’s translation of the Odyssey, something from 
Scott in prose and verse and Shakespeare’s Julius Cae- 
sar. Part III is the most humanistic of all; it deals 
with “Man and His Fellows” and contains pieces of 
literature that voice the spirit of brotherhood and co- 
operation and the ideals of democracy. And in Part 
IV, “The World in Which We Live,” literature is suc- 
cessfully correlated with science through the capable 
and extremely varied ministrations of such writers as 
Wordsworth, Keats, Thoreau, Agassiz, Gilbert White 
and Longfellow; Sir John Lubbock, Alfred Noyes, 
Harriet Monroe, Bliss Carmen, Frank Norris and Amy 
Lowell. 





From this very hasty and inadequate summary 
the specific value of each of these two new books 
will perhaps be at least intimated. Literature of the 
World will impress its readers with the eminently 
important fact that all great literature is not in the 
English tongue; that the Bible is a treasure house 
of literary excellence; that Greece and Rome are 
still important interpreters of the human spirit; 
that Italy has given us inspiring poets, Spain effi- 
cient dramatists and Russia soul-reaching novelists; 
that France and Germany, Ireland and the Scandi- 
navian countries, have made appreciable and per- 
manent contributions to our literary inheritance. 
Literature of the World inculcates the salutary les- 
son of catholicity of outlook in literary study. 

And Literature and Life does much to make the 
reader realize the vital implications of literature, 
the intrinsic intimacy and interdependence between 
books and life. Its frank abandonment of the chron- 
ological order serves to remind us that a piece of 
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genuine literature, regardless of the time of its 
origin, possesses a virility and a modernity that age 
cannot wither or custom stale. It is a book which, 
I think, will appeal strongly to those of us who, 
like Dr. Conde B. Pallen, are rather partial to the 
belief that a history of literature should be written 
backwards. A good teacher doubtless can get first 
year high school pupils interested in Beowulf and 
Chaucer; but there is less difficulty in getting them 
interested in Tom Sawyer and O. Henry. And once 
they get the reading habit, and learn to practice lit- 
erary appreciation, nothing that is literature will be 
alien to them. 

In its comments on books and writers, Literature 
of the World is for the most part wholesomely ap- 
preciative and constructive; but—and this is a rela- 
tively rare excellence in modern textbooks—it does 
not fall into the error of engaging in naught but 
eulogy. The authors are very tolerant and good 
tempered, but they do not hesitate to indicate errors 
and shortcomings. Their book is liberally sprinkled 
with such fair and judicious commentaries as this on 
Voltaire: “Voltaire embodies, perhaps more than 
any other writer, the form and spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century—its polish, elegance, correctness, 
good form, cleverness, irony; its intellectual shal- 
lowness, satirical skepticism, irreverence, and com- 
parative lack of imaginative insight.” 

The critical comments in Literature and Life are 
necessarily brief and tentative; but, such as they 
are, they are totally lacking in judicious disparage- 
ment in. places where such disparagement is really 
in order. And because of this, it seems to me that 
the book, in some slight measure, defeats its own 
purpose. Let us take one instance. In the preface 
the authors very properly express their conviction 
that: “The meaning of our democratic institutions 
is best understood by those who add to patriotic 
emotion and acquaintance with the machinery of 
government a training in the history of the ideals 
that underlie our faith, and especially a training in 
the ideals themselves as interpreted in literature.” 
That is gloriously true. But then we turn to the 
biographical note on Shelley; and we look in vain 
for any hint that the author of Queen Mab was a 
fanatical foe of “the ideals that underlie our faith” 
and a persistent protestant against “the machinery 
of government.” The average first year pupil, read- 
ing that Shelley “hated tyranny of every sort,” and 
that “many of his best poems are devoted to the 
praise of liberty,” would certainly conclude that 
Shelley would have made an ideal American citizen; 
whereas we know that Mr. Eugene Debs was 
clapped into a federal prison for practicing in a 
sma!l way certain social doctrines that Shelley 
preached in a large way, and that Shelley acted pru- 
dently in eloping to Switzerland and not to the 
United States with a lady who did not happen to 
be his wife. I yield to none in my admiration of 
Shelley as poet; but when I wish to impress my 
pupils with the ideals of American citizenship I 
prefer to derive inspiration from some one other 
than an anarchist and a blasphemer. 

One more comment I make in the spirit of 
friendly co-operation. Presumably three more books 
of Literature of Life are in preparation; and when 
they are published I hope that they will contain 
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STANDARD MEASUREMENTS IN 
TEACHING. 


By Irene H. Farrell. 


Within the last few years 
there has been a widespread 
impetus in the educational 
field for measuring and stan- 
dardizing the methods of 
teaching through tests ap- 
plied to pupils and students 
of various subjects. These 
tests cover practically all 
subjects designed to meas- 
ure the mental ability of 
boys and girls, men and 
women of all ages from kin- 
dergarten through univer- 
sity. Through this means 
the teacher needs no longer to guess, but definitely 
know, whether the instruction in certain branches 
is particularly superior or inferior. Standard tests 
reveal the true situation in its relation to known 
standards, they are objective and definite by means 
of which specific goals of attainment may be set 
up and progress definitely measured. The result- 
ing scores have meaning which permits definite 
comparisons, while the ordinary class grade is 
largely lacking in meaning, and give to the teacher 
opportunity for understanding the individual differ- 
ences of her pupils whose rating by her is often 
vague and abstract. 

Some things, however, the tests do not accom- 
plish; that is, they are incapable in and of them- 
selves of improving the instruction in any subject. 
The situation is merely revealed by their use and 
this revelation must be followed by the next log- 
ical step, which is the inauguration of a construc- 
tive supervisory program which aims to strengthen 
the weak points in the teaching as well as in the 
individual pupil’s study. 

So many of these tests are available that it is 
not possible to list all of them, but the purpose 
of this article is to name those which have been 
found through experience and investigation to be 
the most reliable and useful, to name those which 
cover a wide range of subjects to meet the needs 
of teachers of all grades and subjects, and further- 
more to give a list of articles by leading educators 
which may be found in current educational pub- 
lications by the inquiring teacher wherever she 
may be located. 

Arithmetic: 

Courtis Standard Test, Series B. These tests 
measure speed and accuracy in the four funda- 
mental operations with whole numbers, for grades 
IV to VIII inclusive. 

Monroe Diagnostic Test: Parts 1 and 2 cover 
the four fundamental operations with integers; part 
3 deals with common fractions, part 4 with decimal 
fractions. ; 

Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals: Standards 
for the four fundamental processes, grades III to 
VIII inclusive. 

Stone Reasoning Test: To measure the skill 
with which children can think their way accurately 

(Continued on Page 261) 
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A NEED OF VALUES IN EDUCATION. 
By Sister Mary Angela, O. M. 


In the education of today there is a strong need 
for the teaching of values. Not monetary values— 
even the babies know what the smallest piece of 
money can buy—no, our boys and girls need to be 
taught the true values of true things; need to learn 
from the ground up the true things of life, to be 
taught to know the evil of the false, and knowing 
these they will have the real value of an education. 

Bruehl, in an October magazine, has written a 
strong article on the “Menace of Our Rising Gen- 
eration” in which he doesn’t hesitate to place many 
of our modern Catholic girls on a plane with the 
newspaper flapper; but he is not afraid also to put 
the blame of such an outcome of civilization, where 
it belongs—on the parents. 

“The New York Times” of July ninth, I think it 
was, had an article on “The Eternal Youth of the 
Flapper.” The writer of this thoroughly worldly 
article—I think I am safe in saying pagan article 
—would not agree with the decent Catholic opinion 
expressed by Mr. Bruehl, except in the fact, that 
the older generation should try to understand the 
viewpoint of the younger. 

I believe it would not be very difficult for a senior 
to grasp this principle, “Knees may be covered but 
the young spirit is here to stay. The spirit that 
created the flapper will not surrender to elders, etc.” 

If the “eternal youth” means turning from Eter- 
nity, it strikes me very forcibly that that youth is 
the old age of a seasoned occupant of the nether 
regions. 

Why is it necessary for the girl or boy of today 
to cut loose from parental authority to find inde- 
pendence? May not the Times writer have wrong 
values on things, and may he not be mixed on the 
point of independence and license? I think so. 

Mr. Bruehl, after placing the blame on the par- 
ents, I will help him out and put part of the cen- 
sure on the teachers, among other things cited says: 
“The young people lack reverence for all things 
dignified,” and lacking that they lack a great deal. 
Greece, pagan as she was, was never greater than 
when she taught the young so to practice the spirit 
of reverence that they gladly recognized and obeyed 
the old as the rulers of their country. Losing that 
deference of obedience to law of experience, our 
rising generation point to possible evil; for where 
is true education when the young people lose their 
esteem for their seniors. Take away that valuation 
of the experience of old age and past greatness of 
nations, and what is left on which to model the 
young—where is their inspiration, where is the 
height to which they must attain? 

Nothing is left save themselves and nature; the 
first is lovable only when it is true, or knows how 
to find the true; and the other is beautiful, but often 
shifting and dangerous. 

The keynote of the public education of today is 
individuality and nature; from striking examples of 
insubordination all through the United States, in- 
dividuality is lost in the mob spirit, and nature 
flourishes in sensuality. To this youth, reverence 
and deference belong to the old-fashioned fogies of 
the past. Even the presidents of our leading East- 
ern universities cry out against this mob spirit— 
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this “Do as you please,” “Take what studies you 
like,” etc. “The pendulum must swing back,” one 
of them says, “back to old-fashioned decency.” 

“But, of course, this condition of things, this at- 
titude of students, belong to public institutions.” I 
am sorry to say that deference and reverence are 
not always in evidence in the students of our Cath- 
olic schools. 

There is no use hiding the truth, a number of our 
graduates lack the old-fashioned polish that New- 
man thinks so necessary in the make-up of a gentle- 
man, and the reason for this is—first, the home 
suroundings of our young people, and second, the 
eager desire of our teachers to cram their students 
with secular learning at the expense of culture and 
repose of manner. Many of our religious precep- 
tors, lacking that best of all good products of 
Catholicity, good manners, fail to give that which 
they do not possess themselves, hence often the 
outcome of our educational institutions are brusque 
and discourteous in their dealings with others. 

If the schools and the teachers be all that is de- 
sired ; there still remain the home surroundings and 
the environments of the students that mean so much 
in the grasping of values of life. One glance at the 
mothers of this present generation, and the best 
place to take that glance is outside of one of our 
Catholic churches on Sunday morning, will reveal 
the home influence of our students. 

Judging from the many. freak costumes that gaily 
pass through the church portals, the undraped legs, 
the bare arms, the uncovered necks, and the many 
hues of silken attire, which would be girlish for the 
old faces of the wearers—we may not be far wrong 
in thinking the mothers, ay, the grandmothers who 
go to church thus attired, have not grasped the 
true values of life. 

One of the fundamental things in the old-fash- 
ioned training of long ago was the politeness les- 
son, the little points of etiquette that went to make 
up the sweetness of daily happenings, the outward 
bearing—the dress, the attire. No girl or boy going 
through that training could commit the gross mis- 
take of attending Mass or church dressed as for a 
matinee, an opera, or reception. No, the church 
attire and the dress to be worn at social affairs dif- 
fered as materially as the conduct. 

I can not say that the education of today has im- 
proved in that respect on the old- fashioned train- 
ing. In losing sight of values we lose many de- 
lightful, many important and honorable things that 
it might be well to remember. For example, for 
a sister about to leave the room, the brother rises 
to open the door for her, or in case of her taking a 
seat at the dining table, he places her chair, an ob- 
ject dropped on the floor by her, he hands to her; 
and so on of many little examples of the well-bred 
in these small things that make the gentleman. 

Our rising generation are not remarkable for 
courtesy—for courtesy belongs to the unselfish, a 
holy woman, foundress of the Sisters of Mercy, de- 
fined politeness as “Charity in little things.” Values 
teach the value of little things, for do what we will, 
achieve what greatness we may, be a startling hero 
or heroine in some sudden accomplishment, we can 
not run away from the little intervals of time that 
make the hour. 

As great achievements hinge to a large extent on 
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how we deal with the infinitesimal, the first essen- 
tial to be impressed on the young people is the 

yralue of little things. Teach them early the econ- 
omy of time, the value of doing the daily duties 
well, associating work with uplifting of the mind 
to God, or the value of an aspirated prayer at the 
beginning and end of each task, and assimilating 
this teaching in early youth, they gain a fundamen- 
tal grasp of the true values. 

One of the most noticeable things impressed on 
the American boy or girl, especially if either at- 
tends the public school, is the value and power of 
money. For no one particular is praise more freely 
given than for the saving of money. Franklin’s 
slogan of economy was in the day of the Revolu- 
tion an impulse towards nobility; because saving 
then meant self-sacrifice for the uplifting of the new 
republic. Save and get all you can, and defend your 
country from the encroachments of rich England; 
that was what his economy meant. But the money 
saving of the young people of today means the 
betterment of self, regardless of country. There is 
to my mind nothing more ignobly vulgar than the 
money grasping youth. 

The great American home with its two children 
sees to it that as soon as the first child makes its 
entrance into this world, a bank account is opened 
in its name, and when that same child is old enough 
to visualize objects, a small iron bank graces the 
mantle in the sitting room, and Junior is encouraged 
to drop therein his pennies. By the time Junior is 
old enough to attend school, perhaps, the parochial 
school, his strongest valuation is the power of the 
money-holder. And at this point of the boy’s career 
it is most incumbent on the teacher to open the 
young money-maker’s vision to bigger things than 
the glint of the guinea. And let me tell you, the 
task is not an easy one, for America, in its univer- 
sal love of the filth lucre, is not far behind the old 
pagan nations of Phaoenicians the men of Tyre, 
and the Carthaginians. “How much is it worth?” 
Not what benefits accrue to mankind, how much 
is it worth mentally or spiritually—but simply what 
is the valuation in dollars and cents. 

“Teach my girl French? Latin? German? Do 
they use those languages in business, if so, does it 
mean more salary, more money? No? Well, let 
it go. Shorthand? Of course. You can’t get a 
position without shorthand. No, she doesn’t need 
to work, her pa has lots of money. But dear me, 
clothes cost so much and girls will be girls, you 
know. I want her educated, of course, but she 
must learn how to make money.” 

Educated! Does that mother realize what “edu- 
cated” means’? Is education a gt rasping for money, 
an absorbing love of money, a cringing to the 
money-maker, an incessant toiling, a toiling which 
mentally dwarfs the toiler and robs him of the heri- 
tage Christ willed him, a free life. Is this educa- 
tion? If the answer be in «the affirmative, then a 
large majority of money-makers are educated. But 
we know, we who size up the valuation of things 
worth having, we know that the appreciation of the 
true, and the strength of character to act the true, 
is education. 

America, ’tis said, is ruled by thirteen dynasties ; 
the “TRUTH” of June in an article on Mr. Henry 
H. Klein’s latest book, “DYNASTIC AMERICA 
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AND WHO OWNS IT” says these dynasties are: 
Oil, Steel, Coal, Beef, Copper, Railroad, Ships, To- 
bacco, Rubber, Sugar, Gas, etc., and Telephone, etc. 
This wealth ’tis proved, holds the United States in 
a powerful grasp. This money governs our Govern- 
ment and the men that are of these various dynas- 
ties have learned in their school of wealth, the 
power of money—at the cost of our national glory 
—the Republic, the Government that the Men of 
’76 died to create. 

One of the greatest menaces of America is this 
God of gold, everlastingly held up before the eyes 
of the rising generation, blinding their vision to the 
real values of life. 

Take up the daily papers, the subjects published, 
divorce evils, suicide and crime, all have their im- 
pulse in the greed for money. Every teacher today, 
should feel that the hideous spectre, whose shadow 
darkens the understanding and souls of her pupils, 
is money, false values of life and the love of money. 
This error of darkness, must be met with all through 
the day and in every lesson and the moral to be 
pointed, quietly, not aggressively, persuasively, is 
that nothing is good, nothing is worth while, but the 
right, the noble, the true. These are the values 
that count in a Catholic education. 


HOW TO ENCOURAGE SELF-ACTIVITY IN 
THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By Sister M. Cornelia, O. S. D. 


Toward the end of September, when my class 
was deeply interested in the study of the ‘United 
States, a new assignment in geography was handed 
to me, the first lesson called for being Africa. I 
saw the struggle it would naturally cost to direct 
the pupils’ attention from the pleasant environment 
of their home country to the so-called “Dark Con- 
tinent”. How was I to proceed? 

After careful preparation, I was enabled to tell 
the children a story whose hero’s home was near 
the Jungle Region of Africa. Having aroused their 
imagination, questioning began and maps and 
geographies were referred to. While thus in a 
happy spirit rejoicing over the courage of the hero, 
I told the class that the latter, being very fond of 
travelling, had decided to come to America, and if 
it pleased them, he would call on them while they 
were at school. With shouts of joy they promised 
to give him a hearty welcome, and immediately 
they began to plan for his reception. They con- 
cluded that they would give an entertainment; and 
as their visitor most likely would become lonesome 
being so far away from home, their play was to 
be “A Familiar Conversation on Geographical Facts 
of Africa”. 

To see this project introduced with so much en- 
thusiasm gave me great satisfaction, but this in- 
creased daily at witnessing the earnest cooperation 
of every pupil excluding not even the poorest one. 
Material was brought in from home and the city 
library. Pictures, curios, newspapers and maga- 
zines served for the discussion and were used for 
decoration. The display board showed interesting 
language and construction work. In fact, every pu- 
pil’s desire to contribute the best toward the re- 
ception of the African visitor was so great that even 
parents imbibed the spirit, which I heard from sev- 


eral parents who said that they learned now in the 
evenings with their children what they had not had 
a chance to learn when young. 

Three weeks of assiduous study passed on very 
rapidly, the pupil’s anticipation growing more in- 
tense day by day. 

One morning, the very next day for which I had 
planned my surprise, a little girl entered the room 
asking whether the company would soon be here, 
for she said she was thinking of him day and night 
and could hardly wait longer. Can you picture the 
happy faces when I told them their friend had ar- 
rived that morning? 

Their excitement started anew and for a moment 
I hesitated, thinking that my surprise perhaps 
would be too cruel a disappointment. Then from 
out of a box I drew forth a neatly dressed Darkie, 
introducing him as Sambo, their African friend. 
Had they seen before them a prince from a royal 
house their cheering could not have been more joy- 
ous and sincere. But Sambo was not alone. He 
had brought with him Wambo, his little sister, and 
Father Dominic, a Missionary who was on his way 
to give his superiors an account of the missions. 
These, too, were heartily welcomed, and full of en- 
thusiasm volunteers offered to do the talking for 
the visitors. Though this had not been previously 
arranged on their program, thanks to their self- 
activity and research work, the volunteers required 
only a day of extra preparation. 

‘Presently the invitations were sent to the princi- 
pal, the teachers, and the seventh and eighth grades. 
The program opened with the introduction of the 
African friends, after which Sambo gave a brief 
account of his voyage, skilfully ending with inquir- 
ing what they knew about his country. Then fol- 
lowed a socialized recitation during which all had 
their say about the geographical as well as histori- 
cal facts of the Dark Continent. When later on 
important little Wamba wished to thank ‘him for 
the pleasant afternoon, she gave quite a speech on 
the progress their country had made within the last 
fifty years. Glancing at Father Dominic she said 
that this was greatly due to the untiring zeal of the 
Missionaries, who labor with energy among the rude 
uncivilized tribes of the continent. Father Dominic 
then told:of the life among the natives, of the mis- 
sions and schools, and of the slow progress of edu- 
cating the people in the hot regions. 

Thus the afternoon passed very pleasantly and 
our project on Africa had become instead of a drud- 
gery, the most delightful study both to pupils and 
teacher. 

For my part of the work in preparing the subject 
matter, I was sufficiently rewarded when, before I 
dismissed the class that afternoon, the pupils asked, 
“What shall we study next?” 





A servant of God signifies one who has a great charity 
toward his neighbor, and an inviolable resolution to follow 
in everything the divine will; who bears with his own de- 
ficiencies, and patiently supports the imperfections of others. 

—St. Francis de Sales. 





Copies of papers read at teachers’ meetings, reports of 
local or diocesan school conferences, may be sent The 
Journal for review notice or use in its columns. Good 
plans and suggestions should be passed along to your 
fellow workers in the cause. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Here is a little skirmish on the field 
of Grammar. A literary gentleman 
wrote a sentence, in which he used 
a nominative case after the word 
“But”. Critics by the score took him 
to task. His answer records at least 
one sensible conviction, when he re- 
marks, “What authority, if any, has 
Grammar to dominate Literature ” 
He defends his use of the word by 
quoting Mrs. Hemans’s: “The boy 
stood on the burning deck, whence 
all but he had fled.” He also quotes 
Shakespeare: “All the conspirators 
save only he”. Also Cowper: “Away 
went Gilpin, who but he”, and also 
Tom Moore: “Whose lights are fled, 
whose garlands dead, And all but he 
departed.” 

He adds this to his argument: 

“But when literary effect is con- 
cerned I do not care a twopence about 
grammar. Nor, I believe, does any 
writer who knows his business. The 
grammarian is a competent witness 
to the existence of a rule of grammar, 
but not to its application. That is 
for the writer. On literary grounds 
(the only grounds that ultimately 
matter) the nominative he or she is 
required in the above connections. 
Had Mrs. Hemans written “The boy 
stood on the burning deck, whence all 
but ‘him’ had fled,” she would have 
reduced the pictorial and personal 
significance of Casabianca just where 
it needs to be maintained. “All but 
him” is a cold and merely. business- 
like expression; “all but he” is more 
than that—it marches in step with the 
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sentiment. And in each of the quo- 
tations I have given the same un- 
fortunate effect would have resulted 
from the same substitution. I am 
therefore glad to find that all this 
has, in actual fact, been recognized 
by the best authorities.” 


‘The use of the word “but” as a 
conjunctive is held by many of the 
best authorities. Prof. Bayne of an 
English university says: “The usage 
occurs throughout the history of the 
English language. The matter is dis- 
cussed with care, precision and finality 
in the New English dictionary (under 
the entry “But”) and objectors may 
be confidently referred to Drs. Mur- 
ray, Bradley and Craigie, authorities 
who may be perfectly trusted.” 

The Century dictionary is of the 
same opinion. This writer in ans- 
wering his host of critics very sen- 
sibly remarks: “The main point is 
this, that Grammar is at all times the 
servant of literature, not its master. 
Whenever grammar trustrates or ob- 
scures that clear and spiritual com- 
munication between man and man 
which is the office of literature, it 
must die the death.” The compilers 
of grammars, for that is the best we 
can say of them, might well keep 
this remark in mind, and if so the 
study of grammar would not be the 
bane of school life, teacher and pupil. 
The great Frenchman, Moliere, evi- 
dently realized this, when he wrote: 
“Grammar, which knows how to lord 
it over kings, and with high hands 
makes them obey its laws.” 


Professor Jespersen of Copenhagen, 
an authority on languages has recent- 
ly given to the public a most inter- 
esting work, in which he devotes 
much space to a discussion of the 
English language. He declares that: 
“That language ranks highest which 
goes furthest in the art of accomplish- 
ing much with little means, or, in 
other words, which is able to express 
the greatest amount of meaning with 
the simplest mechanism.” 

While he does not say so in as many 
words, one is not amiss, when the 
conclusion is drawn that he is inclined 
to place the English language in the 
column that fills this requirement. 
Whether he includes the American 
part is rather dubious. Perhaps, he 
is of the opinion of Mark Twain that 
the King’s English is the King’s no 
longer since it has passed into the 
control of a stock company, in which 
Americans now hold a majority of 
the shares. This distinguished writer 
has some unusual convictions, as an 
example, he thinks that: “Woman is 
linguistically quicker than man; quick- 
er to learn, quicker to hear—and 
quicker to answer . A man is slower; 
he hesitates; he chews the cud to 
make sure of the taste of words, and 
thereby comes to discover similarities 
with and differences from other words, 
both in sound and in sense, thus pre- 
paring himself for the appropriate 
use of the fittest noun or adjective.” 


The American language, for it can 
not be denied, that there is a Speech 
of that kind, is adding new words all 
the time and one who is observant 
will now and then find words that he 
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may search in vain for in his diction- 
aries. Booth Tarkington, a popular 
novelist of the day, has used some 
such words. “Waspen” is one, and it 
is used to describe the looks of the 
swell young men, who illustrate the 
advertisements of clothing houses in 
the magazines. Another word, he 
uses is, “Wavement”, its use is to 
describe the easy movement of a cat’s 
tail, when spoken to in kindly words. 
This recalls to mind, the new and re- 
vised edition of Mencken’s work, 
“The American Language.” The au- 
thor is a Baltimore journalist and has 
spent years gathering material for 
what is said to be “The most com- 
prehensive treatise on the American 
dialect of English ever attempted.” 
Some wag has styled Mencken, “The 
Billy Sunday of American Letters”, 
on account of the amount of slang 
incorporated in the work. Many 
words, we use every day are strictly 
“Americanisms”, such as_ corn-crib, 
snow-plow, trail, dicker, stump-speech, 
etc. 


A gentleman records his experience 
with some of the abominable slang of 
the day in our country. He was ona 
railroad journey, and heard a young 
lady say to an elderly lady companion, 
“And so I went. And I had to drag 
a blind and all that. And yau know 
when you get like that you don’t know 
what’s on, whether he’ll swack or not, 
and whether he’ll bring you a son- 
chariot or a hayburner 3 

They talked on and I began to fall 
behind, as one does at a play in a for- 
eign tongue. I heard phrases that I 
knew and phrases that I did not know. 
I seemed to be seeing through slits, 
now darkness, now lights. And when 
the words got more comprehensible 
the content left me still farther off. 

So I said, ‘Let’s hurry!’ and he said, 
‘All right!’ and Mother said, ‘Look 
here, you'll be late sure!’ and I said, 
‘No, we won't,’ and we were not 
either. And you never saw such a 
push in your life as was there, be- 
lieve me, push is the word. You know 
I see where a girl shot a fellow the 
other night up at a barracks some- 
where. It’s awful. The war was ter- 
rible, wasn’t it?” 

“Did you see,” the older woman re- 
plied, ‘where there were ten women 
suing for divorce in one day? Isn’t it 
awful! I saw Mae Murray in ‘Fascin- 
ation’, isn’t it wonderful! Who do 
you think’s the greatest movie actress? 
I said to Tom, ‘I think Mae Murray 
is’, but Tom said, ‘You may not agree 
with me, but you know I think Kath- 
erine MacDonald is’, he said—” And 
so on. And meanwhile I was feeling 
very small. 

When they left the train, the man 
turned to a pleasant faced man in the 
seat near him and asked him about 
the talk he had heard, some of the 
expressions at least. What was it, he 
asked, when you dragged a blind? 

To drag a blind he said, was to go 
to a party with someone you had 
never seen. And to swack was to 
get drunk. A son chariot was the 
car you got for your son and heir; 
and then of course you’d know a hay 
burner was a horse. 


(Continued on Page 272) 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

(Continued from Page 250) 
ideals. The heroic explorers of old Spain and the 
saintly priests who evangelized the savages of the 
Pacific Coast receive alike ample recognition and 
wholehearted praise. Sir Francis Drake is set down 
for the pirate he really was, and the myth of his dis- 
covering San Francisco Bay is definitely exploded. 
The hectic days of the gold rush, the thrilling era 
of material growth and development, the somber 
period of the earthquake and fire of 1906, all are 
graphically pictured. 

The final chapters of “California’s Story” are less 
satisfactory than the earlier ones. The treatment 
accorded education in the Golden State is decidedly 
inadequate and the panegyric of “The Men of Cali- 
fornia” is astonishing alike in its inclusions and its 
omissions. This, in justice, must be said. But the 
book remains a splendid text for reading and study 
and an ideal Christmas present for boys and girls 
and teachers everywhere in the English speaking 
world. 


WORLD LITERATURE AND HUMAN LIFE. 
(Continued from Page 252) 

some selections that reflect the religious element in 
human life. Here we have The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, and nothing else that savors of heavenly things. 
A citizen of Mars taking up this first book would 
conclude from it that religion simply does not exist 
as a factor in human affairs and motives. I don’t 
mean here necessarily or exclusively Catholicism, 
for the work is not intended exclusively for Catholic 
schools and it needs must take into account the re- 
ligious convictions of all sorts and convictions of 
pupils. The handicap of textbooks designed for 
use in nonsectarian schools is the handicap of such 
schools themselves; they cannot handle a religious 
topic in a definite, virile, practical way without hurt- 
ing somebody’s susceptibilities and laying them- 
selves open to the charge of “proselytizing”; but 
surely religious astigmatism is preferable to total 
blindness. I overlook here the fact that very many 
American citizens insist on the religious training of 
their children; I overlook the fact, long since 
pointed out by George Washington, that religion is 
a strong support of morality and patriotism. I 
simply point out that once you try to compile a 
collection of literary material you must include some 
religious prose and some religious verse. If you 
don’t your collection is not representative of liter- 
ature as a whole, for all national literatures — as 
Literature of the World rather definitely indicates— 
possess a ponderable religious element. May the 
erudite and enthusiastic compilers of Literature and 
Life find time to say their prayers! 





Juvenile Delinquency. 

It is becoming more and more evidence that the lessen- 
ing of crime, especially juvenile crime, is at bottom an 
educational problem. This has come to be felt through 
the failure of so many remedies’ which have been advo- 
cated for the cure of crime. Most of these remedies were 
of a palliative nature. Such efforts represent well-in- 
tended plans, but their sponsors were not patient enough. 
They thought that crime, which is as old as human nature, 
could be eradicated. But the more crime is studied, the 
more it is realized that there is no royal road to reform, 
except by gradual educative processes requiring much in- 
vestigation. This idea has been so far developed that 
the proposition has been made to place all reformatory 
and penal institutions under boards of education. 





















































Why Miss Ulrich Wrote 


to the Missionary Sisters 
of Holy Ghost Institute, Techny, IIl. 





“I Shall always be grateful to you 
for recommending the Home and 
School Reference Work’’ 


Miss Teresa Ulrich, of Westpoint, Nebraska, wanted 
to secure some reference work that, as she says, was 
“all embracing, and suited to home as well as school 
use.” Naturally, she turned to her friends, the Mis- 
sionary Sisters, for help. 





The Sisters wrote the publishers of the HOME AND 
SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK, as follows: 


Home and School Education Society, 
Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 

One of cur former students requested that we recom- 
mend to her a suitable reference book for the purpos? 
of her private studies at home. Without a moment’s 
hesitation we decided upon the “Home and School Refer- 
ence Work” as being the books most likely to supply her 
necds and at the same time increase her love for study. 

We are enclosing the young lady’s address and ask 
you to kindly ship her a set at once. We take this 
opportunity of expressing our appreciation for the pub- 
lication of such a work. No school or home should 
deprive the children of the benefit to be derived from 
the perusal of these books. The scope of the material is 
so wide and yet clear and complete that this set should 
occupy a prominent place in every library. Our shelves 
are well filled with reference books but experience and 
results have shown that the Home and School Reference 
Books are sought for first, as they satisfy in a greater 
degree the demands of the pupils, whether beginners or 
advanced. We have never once regretted their purchase 
and we are ready at any time to encourage others to 
send in an order. 

Respectfully yours, 
HOLY GHOST INSTITUTE, 
Techny, Ill. 






Miss Ulrich received her books at once, and She 
wrote to the Sisters regarding them, the subjoined 
letter: 


Holy Ghost Institute, 
Techny, Ill. 
Dear Sister: 

Kindly accept my sincere thanks for recommending to 
me the “Home and School Reference Work” which I 
know you use at the Institute, too. The package arrived 
from the publishers a few days previous, but in this 
short time I have been made to realize all that I have 
missed by not possessing this work sooner. 

I think you will understand my opinion of them when 
I say “they are just what I wanted’’ for my private 
studies. The articles are written in a most interesting 
style, and although the English is simple it is at the 
same time good. The knowledge contained in these 
books is so general and all-embracing that it is adapted 
for home use as well as school work. I shall always be 
grateful to you for this special kindness in recommend- 
ing this work, and whenever I have an opportunity of 
advancing the use of this set I shall take advantage of it. 
(Signed) TERESA ULRICH. 


















You who read this message may also be seeking just 
such a work as Miss Ulrich sought, and found. If so, 
we will gladly send you full information including a 
special plan by which you may become the owner of 
a set of the HOME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
WORK. Just fill in this coupon, and return to us by 
the first mail. 


Home and School Education Socy., 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, full particulars regarding 
your special offer on the Home and School Reference Work. 
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COMPENDIUM OF ACADEMIC RELIGION. 
According to the Requirements of 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
Sister M. John Berchmans, O. S. U. 


SECOND OF THE SERIES. 


THE CATHOLIC OR CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Definition of Catholic Church. 

Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Character of This Society. 

Visible, with an organized doctrine and worship. 
Founder. , 

Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, who when founding 
His Church, gave it the form of a society. 

Proof, Promise, Foundation of the Church. 

“And if he will not hear them, tell the Church, and if 
he will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the 
heathen and the publican.” St. Matthew XVIII, 17. 

“And I will say to thee, thou art Peter and upon this 
rock I will build My Church.” St. Matthew XVI, 18. 
Relation of the Christian Church to the Pre-Christian 

Church. 

The Christian Church was built upon, and is a perfec- 
tion of the Pre-Christian Church. “I am not come to 
destroy the law but to fulfill it.” 

Proof of the Relationship. 

1. By the words of Christ, “I am not come to destroy 
the law, but to fulfill it.” 

2. By the evidence, object or purpose, similar results, 
similar character, similar continuity in history. 

Division of the Church According to the State of Its 
Members. 

1. Church Militant, or fighting for eternal life. 

2. Church Suffering, or Purgatory. 

3. Church Triumphant, or the Saints in heaven. 
Division of the Militant Church. 

. The Church Teaching, that is the Bishops in union 
with the Pope. 
<i The Church Taught, that is all the rest of the faith- 
ul, 


Constituent Elements of the Organism or Living Body 
of the Church. 

1. Infernal Element, or soul of the Church, which con- 
sists in sanctifying grace and the infused virtues and the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. 

2. External Element, or body composed of the visible 
society of those who outwardly profess the faith of Christ, 
partake of His, Sacraments, and obey the pastors estab- 
lished by Him. 

Members of the Militant Church. 
Baptized Catholics living in the state of grace, be- 
long to the body and soul of the Militant Church. 

2. All those involuntarily outside of the Church, serv- 
ing God to the best of their ability, and living according to 
their conscience, belong to the soul of the Catholic Church, 
and for these salvation is possible, but their salvation will 
be effected, not outside of the Church, but in the Church, to 
the soul of which they really belong. 

3. All those who outwardly profess the Catholic faith, 
but are in the state of mortal sin, belong to only the body 
of the Church Militant. 

Necessity of Belonging to the Church. 

It is necessary to belong to the Church in order to be 
saved, because salvation outside the Church is just as im- 
possible as salvation without Christ. 

Authority to Whom Christ Subjected the Members 
of His Church. 

Christ subjected the members of His Church to the 
authority of His Apostles, to whom He gave threefold 
power: 

1. The power to teach revealed truth. 

2. The power to sanctify souls. 

3. The power to govern the faithful by imposing laws 
on them. 

Who Do Not Belong to the Militant Church? 

1. Infidels. 

2. Heretics. 

3. Schismatics. 

4. Excommunicates. 

-5. Apostates. 
Definition of These. ' 

Page 118, Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Attributes of the Church. 

1. Visibility. 

2. Perpetuity. 


Page 115. 
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3. Indefectibility. 

4. Infallibility. 
Definitions of Attributes. 

Pages 118, 119 of Manual. 

To What Truths Does the Infallibility of the Church 
Extend? 

1. To all truths contained in Holy Scripture and Tra- 
dition. 

2. To all truths which, though not formally revealed, 
are yet intimately connected with revealed truth. 

In Whom Infallibility Resides. 

The infallibility of the Church resides in the Pope speak- 
ing “EX CATHEDRA,” cither alone or in union with the 
Bishops of the Church. 

When Does the Pope Speak “EX CATHEDRA”? 

The Pope speaks “EX CATHEDRA” when, in the dis- 
charge of his office as Pontiff and Doctor of all Christians 
and in virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines 
that a doctrine of faith or morals is to be held by the uni- 
versal Church. 

When the Infallibility of the Pope Was Declared a 
Dogma of the Faith. 

The Infallibility of the Pope was declared a dogma at 
the Council of the Vatican, held in Rome in 1870. 

Marks of the Church. 

Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, Apostolicity. 
Definitions of the Marks. 

See pages 120, 121 of Manual. 

Reasons Why the Church Cannot Even Be Thought of 
Without These Four Marks. 

1. If the Church were not one, it would not be true, 
for unity is an essential mark of truth. 

2. If the Church were not holy, it could not sanctify 


en. 

3. If the Church were not Catholic, that is, suited to all 
races, all countries, and all governments, it could not, as 
Christ wills, offer means of salvation to all men. 

4. If the Church were not apostolic, that is founded on 
apostles, it would not have its doctrine and mission from 
Christ. 

Gospel Teaching on the Primacy of Saint Peter. 

1. Christ prepared for this primacy by giving Simon, 
son of John, a new name, that of Cephas or Peter, a name 
signifying a prerogative of Christ. 

2. Christ promised him the primacy, when He said to 
him: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
Church.” St. Matthew, Chap. XVI, 18th verse. 

3. Christ conferred the primacy on him when after the 
resurrection, He said to Peter: “Feed My lambs, feed My 
sheep.” St. John XXI, 16th, 17th verses. 

Proofs That the Church of Rome Is Divine. 

The marks of the Church, its propagation, and its nn- 
changeable stability are miracles attesting that the Church 
is a creation of God in the supernatural Order. 

Reasons Why the Church Is So Bitterly Persecuted. 

1. Because it condemns pride, sensuality, and injustice. 

2. Because she is the true Church of Christ who having 
made her to His image and likeness, is hated and persecuted 
now in her, as He formerly in His life on this earth was 
hated in His own person, for He said to His disciples: 
“If they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you.” 
St. John, Chap. XV, 20th verse. 

Constitution of the Church as a Society. 

1. The Body of the Church, which is composed of the 
pastors and the faithful. 

2. The Soul or animating principle of this body, namely 
the authority. 

Division of the Pastors. 
Pastors of the first order, namely the Pope and the 
Bishops. 

2. Pastors of the second order, namely, Rectors of 
parishes and all priests charged with a ministry referring 
to the salvation of souls. 

Proof That the Bishops Are Successors of the Apostles. 


Because the mission which the Apostles had received, to 
teach all nations to the end of time, had to pass from their 
hands at death, to those of men clothed with the same dig- 
nity and the same authority. For Christ said to the Bishops, 
in the person of the Apostles, as is proved from Holy Scrip- 
ture: “As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” St. 
John, Chap. XXI, 21. “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations * * * teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world.” St. 
Matthew, Chap. XXVIII, 19th, 20th verses. And also: 
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“Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, 


shall be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall . 


loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven.” St. Mat- 
thew, Chap. XVIII, 18th verse. 
Division of the Church From the Standpoint of History. 
The Patriarchal. 
2. The Mosaic. 
3. The Christian Church. 
Manner in Which the Church Instituted by Christ 
Existed in the Ages Before His Coming. 
It pre-existed in the religious society formed by the 
= of God from Adam to Moses, and from Moses to 
hrist. 
Names Given to These Two Phases of This 
Religious Society. 

1. Patriarchal Church. 

2. Mosaic Church. 

Points in Common Between These Two Churches and 
That of Christ. 

1. In all there is the same religion, with the dogmas, 
moral, and worship that constitute its essence. 

It has the same God as Author and the same Christ 
as Savior. 

“Jesus Christ yesterday, and today, and the same for- 
ever.” Hebrews, Chap. XIII, 8th verse. 

Points of Difference in These Three Churches. 
The Patriarchal Church, is, as it were, the period of 
religious infancy of the society. 
. The Mosaic Church is that of youth. 
3. The Catholic Church is that of maturity. 
Parts of the Mosaic Law. 

First Part reiterates the primitive articles of belief, and 
contains the Decalogue; it is perpetual, universal, and com- 
— to the patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the Christian re- 
igion. 

Second Part, which was both religious and social, was 
temporary, local, and peculiar to the Israelites. 

Definition of Holy Orders. 

Holy Orders is a sacrament which makes those who re- 
ceive it, share in the priesthood of Christ, and gives them 
the power and the grace to discharge their sacred duties 
worthily. 

Circumstances Under Which Our Lord Instituted the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders. 

He advanced the Apostles gradually to the functions of 
the priestly ministry. 

lst. He chose Apostles and placed them above His 
disciples. “He called unto Him whom He would Himself, 
and they came to Him. And’ He made that twelve should 
be with Him, and that He might send them to preach.” 
St. Mark, Chap. II, 13th and 14th verses. “He called His 
disciples, and He chose twelve of them, whom He also 
named Apostles.” St. Luke, Chap. VI, verse 13. 

2nd. On Holy Thursday He gave them power to con- 
secrate His Body and Blood. “Do this for a commemora- 
tion of Me.” 

3rd. After His resurrection He gave them power to 
bind and to loose, to remit sins and to retain them. ‘Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 

4th. He gave them power to preach and to baptize. 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” St. Matthew, Chap. XXVIII, 19th verse. 

5th. Finally He conferred on them all the powers that 
He Himself had received from His Father. “All power is 
given to Me in heaven and on earth.” St. Matthew, Chap. 
XXVIII, 18th verse. “As the Father hath sent Me I also 
send you.” St. John, Chap. XXI, 21st verse. “Behold, I 
am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” St. Matthew, Chap. XXVIII, 20th verse. 
Different Degrees in Holy Orders, as Decided by the 

Council of Trent. 

“If any one say that outside the priesthood there are no 
orders, whether major or minor, by which, as by so many 
steps, a man may go up to the priesthood: let him be 
anathema.” Council of Trent, Sess. XXIII, can. 2. 
Reasons Why These Several Orders Have Been 


“CRAYOLA” CRAYONS 


for satisfying the eternal COLOR-NEED 


Day by day the child seeks to express 
itself with different materials in the 
class room. 


Just as a colored object is more stimu- 
lating to youngsters than an uncolored 
one, so will their work in drawing 
prove more interesting with “CRAY- 
OLA” when crayon is the desired 
drawing medium. 


This idea also applies to work on the 
blackboard by teachers. “LECTUR- 
ERS” CHALKS enable them to em- 
phasize parts of a lesson written on the 
board. Use more color, and use 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Write us your needs, and we 
shall gladly send you color 
charts and a helpful brochure 
on blackboard drawing. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 





Instituted. 
1. That in the new law as in the old, which was but a 
figure of the new, there may be higher ministers who are OO Oh 
served by lower ministers. Pett 3 prs 


2. That the Church, the mystical body of Jesus Christ, 
may, according to the Apostle, be like man’s natural body, 
each member of which performs a special function. 
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3. That each of the lower degrees may serve as a 
preparation for a higher degree. 
Number of Orders and Their Divisions. 

There are seven orders, four minor orders and three 
major orders. 

Minor Orders: 


1. Porter. 
2. Lector. 

3. Exorcist. 
4. Acolyte. 


Major Orders: 

1. Subdeacon. 

2. Deacon. 

3. Priesthood. 

Which Orders Are of Divine Institution. 

The orders of bishop, priest and deacon are of divine 
institution. 

“If any one says that there is not a hierarchy instituted 
by God and composed of bishops, priests, and ministers 
(deacons), let him be anathema.” Council of Trent, Sess. 
XXIII, can. 5. 

Orders Probably of Ecclesiastical Institution. 

The subdeaconship and the minor orders are more prob- 
ably of ecclesiastical institution. 
Meaning of Minor Orders. 

By Minor Orders are meant those orders which with- 
out imposing any irrevocable engagements on the subject, 
confer on him the power of discharging certain lower func- 
tions, and are, as it were, so many steps preparatory to the 
reception of major orders. 

Duties of the Order of Porter, in the Early Christian 
Church. 

1. To open, to shut, and to care for the church; 

2. To ring the bells to call the faithful to the divine 
office; 

3. To expel from the church such as are unworthy; 
that is, according to the practice of the first ages, to expel 
infidels, heretics, excommunicates, and persons who are 
under interdict, and also to dismiss those who were not 
allowed to assist at the sacred mysteries, namely, cata- 
chumeins and penitents; these withdrew before the offertory. 
At the present day these functions are discharged by mere 
laymen. 

Duties of the Order of Lector in the Early Christian 
Church. 

The order of Lector gives the cleric the spiritual power: 

1. To read the Holy Scripture which the bishop or 
priest explains in the pulpit, as was formerly the practice; 

2. To sing the lessons of the office, especially those of 
the first nocturn, and the prophecies of the Mass; 

3. To teach catechism to children and to the ignorant; 

4. To bless bread and the first fruits. 

With the exception of the last, which is today reserved 
to priests, all these functions may be discharged by laymen. 
Duties of the Order of Exorcist in the Early Christian 

Church. 

It is the order that confers power: 

1. To drive the devil from the bodies of the possessed; 

2. To prepare what is necessary for the blessing of 
water; 

3. To invite those who are not to communicate to give 
way to those who are to receive Holy Communion. 

The first of these duties is today reserved to the bishop 
or to a priest authorized by him; the exorcist has power 
merely to assist him. The other functions of the Lector 
may now be performed by laymen. 

Duties of the Order of Acolyte in the Early Christian 
Church. 

It is the order which gives power: 

1. To light tapers and to carry them lighted, to put fire 
in the censer, to carry the censer, and to incense under 
certain circumstances; 

2. To prepare the cruets of wine and water for the altar, 
and to attend the deacon and the subdeacon. 

These functions may now be exercised by laymen. 
Order of Subdeacon. 

It is the order that gives power: 

Ist. To prepare the sacred vessels and to present the 
chalice at the altar; 

2nd. To serve the deacon. 

3rd. To sing the epistle at solemn Mass; 

4th. To carry the cross in processions; 


5th. To wash the palls, the purificators, and the cor-" 


porals. 
Order of Deacon. 
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It is the order that confers power: 

lst. To wait immediately upon the priest at solemn 
Mass, to offer him the paten with the host upon it, and 
the chalice with wine in it; 

2nd. To sing the gospel; 

3rd. To preach with the permission of the bishop and 
pastor; ; 

4th. To carry the sacred host in the ciborium or mon- 
strance; 

5th. Ina case of necessity and with permission, to give 
solemn baptism, and also in a case of necessity, to give 
Holy Communion. 

Order of Priest. 

It is the order that gives power: 

lst. To consecrate the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ; 

2nd. To absolve the faithful from their sins; 

3rd. To administer the sacraments, except the sacra- 
ment of holy orders and that of confirmation. (A priest 
may sometimes become the extraordinary minister of con- 
firmation in virtue of power delegated him by the Sovereign 
Pontiff) ; 

4th. To preach, to preside over the assemblies of the 
faithful, and to bless persons and objects, provided that 
the blessing be not reserved to bishops. 

Powers of the Episcopate. 

It confers the plenitude of the priesthood, and in par- 
ticular, it gives the subject the power: 

lst. To ordain priests, and to give the Holy Ghost by 
means of the sacrament of confirmation; 

2nd. To be the judge of faith and morals for Ris dio- 
cesans, but without excluding appeal on their part to the 
Pope; 

3rd. To assist with deliberative voice at councils; 

4th. To consecrate the holy oils, and also churches, 
altars, and sacred vessels; 

5th. To anoint Kings and Queens; 

6th. To bless abbots, abbesses, and virgins who conse- 
crate themselves to God; 

7th. To administer the temporalities of his church; in 
a word, to do whatever is not reserved to the Holy See. 
Matter for the Order of the Priesthood. 

The imposition of hands, to which is added in the Latin 
Church the presentation of the corresponding sacred vessels 
or instruments used in the divine service by the respective 
order. 

Form for the Order of Priesthood. 

The form consists in these words: “Receive the power 
to offer sacrifice in the Church for the living and the dead, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Time and Place for Ordinations. 

During the first centuries ordination took place when- 
ever demanded by the needs of the Church. The Roman 
pontiffs generally ordained in December. Pope Gelasius 
(494 A. D.) decreed that the ordination of priests and dea- 
cons should be held at fixed times and days, viz., on the 
fasts of the fourth, seventh, and tenth months, also on the 
fasts of the beginning and midweek (Passion Sunday) of 
Lent and on Holy Saturday about sunset. This but con- 
firmed what Leo the Great laid down, for he seems to speak 
of ordination on Ember Saturdays as an Apostolic tradi- 
tion. The ordination may take place either after sunset on 
the Saturday or early on Sunday morning. The ordination 
to major orders took place before the Gospel. Minor orders 
might be given at any day or hour. They were generally 
given after Holy Communion. At present minor orders 
may be given on Sundays and days of obligation in the 
morning. For the sacred orders a privilege to ordain on 
other days than those appointed by the canons, provided 
the ordination takes place on Sunday or day of obligation, 
is very commonly given. Though it was always the rule 
that ordinations should take place in public, in time of per- 
secution they were sometimes held in private buildings. 
The place of ordinations is the church. Minor orders may 
be conferred in any place, but it is understood that they are 
given in the church. The Pontifical directs that ordinations 
to sacred orders must be held publicly in the cathedral 
church in the presence of the cathedral chapter, or if they 
be held in some other place, the clergy should be present 
and the principal church, as far as possible, must be made 
use of. (Catholic Encyclopedia.) 





Information regarding any article or textbook not advertised 
in these columns may be had by writing to our Subscribers’ 
Free Service Department, care The Catholic School Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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STANDARD MEASUREMENTS IN 
TEACHING. 
(Continued from Page 253) 

and rapidly through such problems as are frequent- 
ly met in daily life, and afford a very satisfactory 
check on a phase of arithmetical ability too fre- 
quently overlooked, grades IV to VIII inclusive. 
Composition. 

Harvard-Newton Scale: For measurement of 
merit in each form of discourse, narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition and argumentation. 

Thorndike Extension of the Hillegas Scale: A 
scale for general merit and makes no attempt to 
distinguish between the various forms of discourse. 
For teacher’s use rather than pupil’s. 

Willing Composition Scale: [Errors in spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization and grammar _ consid- 
ered, grades IV to VIII. 

Geography. 

Courtis Supervisory Tests: To test ability to 
locate states by name on an outline map, and to 
locate cities in states. Grades IV to VIII. 

Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale: Consists of sev- 
eral hundred questions, establishing a standard of 
accuracy which should be attained in answering 
such questions. 

Grammar. 

Charter’s Language and Grammar Test: Pro- 
nouns, Part 1, Miscellaneous A, and Verbs, Part 1, 
Grades VII and VIII. 

Kirby Grammar Test: Tests ability of pupils in 
recognizing the proper rules or principles, grades 


VII and VIII. 


Starch Grammatical Scale: Testing ability to 
recognize correct and incorrect language forms. 
Grades VII to XII. 

Starch Punctuation Scale: To test punctuation 
ability. 

Language: 

Charter’s Language Test: Similar to Charter’s 
grammar tests, for use in grades III to VIII. 

Greene English Organization Test: To test abil- 
ity to organize thoughts in logical order, grades 
III to XII inclusive. 

Trabue Completion-Test Language Scale: To 
measure general language ability, grades III to 
XII. 

Reading. 

Gray Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs: 
Ability checked in terms of time, rate of reading 
and number of errors made. For use in all grades 
after children have attained a preliminary vocabu- 
lary. 

Silent Reading. 

3urgess-Russell-Sage Foundation Test: New 
and interesting to children, grades III to VIII 
inclusive. 

Courtis Silent Reading Test: In the first part, 
children read a simple story under normal condi- 
tions. In part 2, the child’s comprehension is meas- 
ured by “yes” and “no” questions based upon the 
story. Grades II to VI. 

Monroe’s Standardized Tests in Silent Reading: 
Test 1 is for grades III, 1V and V; test 2 for grades 
VI, VII, VIII, and test 3 for high school pupils. 
Spelling. 
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Ayres Spelling Scale: Consists of one thousand 
words, frequently used, classified as to frequency of 
correct spelling by children of grades II to VIII 
inclusive. 

Iowa State Spelling List: Consists of fifty words 
per grade, grades III to VIII inclusive. 

Writing. 

Ayres Scale for Measuring Handwriting: To 

test speed and quality. 


Many of the foregoing tests lend themselves to 
use in the high school. Such material as the Com- 
position Scales, Handwriting Scales and Spelling 
tests may be definitely adapted to high school use. 
The Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, the 
Trabue-Completion Test Language Scales, Greene 
English Organization, Kirby Grammar Test and a 
number of others are standardized for use in high 
school. In addition, the following tests of strictly 
high school subjects are available: 

Algebra. 

Rugg-Clark Standardized Tests in First Year Al- 
gebra. Tests such factors as ability in collecting 
terms. substitution, subtraction, simple equations, 
parenthesis, special products, exponents, factoring 
and clearing of fractions. ' 

Geometry. 

Minick Geometry Test: Tests ability to draw 
figures, to state hypotheses and conclusions, to re- 
call facts concerning the figure and to select and 
organize facts and produce proofs. 

Latin. 


Henmon Latin Tests: Latin to English voca- 
bulary and Latin to English sentence translation. 
For pupils with one to four years of Latin. 
Physics: 

Iowa Physics Tests: To measure ability to an- 
swer questions and solve problems dealing with 
mechanics, heat, electricity and magnetism. 


There is also a large number of “Group Intelli- 
gence Tests” which have especially been of value 
in the classification of pupils. These include “Dear- 
born Group Tests of Intelligence” for use in grades 
I to IX inclusive ; “Haggerty Intelligence Examina- 
tion” for use in grades III to IX inclusive; “Na- 
tional,” developed by a committee under the Na- 
tional Research Council to take the place of the 
army tests for school use, grades III to VIII; “Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale,” grades I to XII; “Pres- 
sey Mental Survey Scale,” grades I to XII and 
“Terman Group Tests of Mental Ability,” grades 
VII to XII. 


The above tests, or information concerning tests 
not listed, explanations and additional bibliography 
may.be secured from the Russell Sage Foundation, 
or from the State Universities, Extension Depart- 
ments. Iowa State University has done much in 
assisting in giving and interpreting the tests and 
by suggesting corrective measures. Other helpful 
material may be found in the following: “Educa- 
tional Tests and Measurements” by Monroe, De 
Vess and Kelly, Houghton, Mifflin Company; “A 
Brief Treatise on Standard Tests,” with a list of 
tests, by William Cross Ferguson, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson; “Existing Tests 
and Standards” in “National Society for the Study 
of Education,” 17th year book, part 2, Public School 
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Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; “Edu- 
cational Measurements,” Bulletin No. 734, the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Albany, New 
York; “Manual of Directions for Giving, Scoring 
and Using Standard Tests in Spelling, Handwrit- 
ing, Arithmetic and Reading” by James Albert 
Highsmith, Extension Bulletin, Volume 1, Novem- 
ber, 1921, the North Carolina College for Women, 
and “Scales for Measuring Special Types of Eng- 
lish Composition” by Ervin E. Lewis, in “School 
Efficiency Monographs,” page 144, 12°, World Book 
Company, ‘’Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Other articles of particular interest in this line 
may be found as follows: “The Value of Educa- 
tional Tests to the Teacher,” by M. F. Beeson in 
“Educational Reconstruction,” series 1, No. 3, June, 
1919 ;‘ “Measuring the Progress of Pupils by Means 
of Standardized Tests,” by Samuel S. Brooks, Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, October, 1921; “Some 
Uses of Educational Measurements,” by M. E. Hag- 
gerty, in “School and Society,” November 18, 1916; 
“Where Test Scores and School Marks Disagree,” 
by Lindsay and Gamsby, in “School Review,” No- 
vember, 1921; “Educational Measurements,” by 
Harlan Updegraff in “Current Education,” May, 
1919, and “Mental Tests in Primary Grades” by 
L. O. Smith, in “Middle West School Review,” 
February, 1921. This last named writer, Mr. Smith, 
was my superintendent during two’ years when op- 
portunity was given for mutual cooperation in the 
line of work discussed herein, and at present he is 
assistant superintendent and director of educational 
research in the Public School System, Omaha, Neb. 

The Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., supplies additional ex- 
haustive material in the way of bibliography to 
those who desire a more comprehensive and de- 
tailed aid in measuring the results of class room 
methods. 


Observance of American Education Week. 


Two years ago Dr. P. P. Claxton, former Commis- 
sioner of Education, instituted the observance of the first 
week in December as “Education Week.” The American 
Legion last year became interested in the perpetuation 
of such a week and took the initiative in inviting the 
National Education Association and other organizations 
to cooperate in the observance of “American Education 
Week.” This year the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion is cooperating with the American Legion and the 
National Education Association in inviting every Ameri- 
can organization, club, church, school, newspaper, maga- 
zine, theater and individual and bodies of every descrip- 
tion to participate in making the week, December 3-9, 
a real nation-wide revival of educational enthusiasm. 

It seemed wise, in order that the campaign might be 
concentrated upon phases of education which are of out- 
standing significance, to designate certain days on which 
topics should be stressed. These days are as follows: 
Sunday, December 3, God and Country; Monday, Decem- 
ber 4, American Citizenship; Tuesday, December 5, Patri- 
otism; Wednesday, December 6, School and Teacher; 
Thursday, December 7, Illiteracy; Friday, December 8, 
Equality of Opportunity; and Saturday, December 9, 
Physical Education and Hygiene. These topics have been 
selected because they are considered to be matters of 
national importance and desirable throughout the coun- 
try. It is suggested that these topics should not pre- 
clude. the various states from emphasizing those features 
of education which need to be emphasized at this time 
in their respective states, nor should they prevent cities 
and localities from pushing their individual needs. 
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THE ADORABLE SISTER ALICIA. 
Third Series. 
What the Mascot Did for the Speeder. 
By Gilbert Guest. 

A group of eager girls was waiting at the class- 
room door for the Adorable Sister Alicia. It did 
not require any occult serise to grasp the fact that 
this delegation meant something important, indeed, 
. the solemn faces spoke a possible trouble. 

With a silent prayer the “Adorable” smiled and 
sweetly invited them into the classroom. Silent 
they filed in gravely, took the front seats and then 
directed their expectant gaze on Milly Dempsey, 
the captain of the baseball team of the Speeders. 

“Sister,” she burst forth, “the team is going to 
smash—” A questioning glance on the part of the 
“Adorable” made the captain add, “I meant, Sister, 
the team, unless we change the girls on the bases, 
is going to be a failure.” 

“Are all here?—Maybelle, are you on the team? 
No? You, Kittie, Helen, Grace, Jennie?” The girls 
addressed rose hastily, the last, Jennie, explained 
they just saw the others at the door, and joined 
them. If there is one fault that the modern school- 
girl possesses, it is an inordinate curiosity, an itch- 
ing to see and to hear everything—the “Adorable” 
seized the opportunity. 

“Girls, I wish you to be interested in everything ; 
but curious about everything—-no. When this team 
was formed, you four girls objected most decidedly 
to becoming members. When asked your reason, 
‘ you explained that you took no interest in the 
game. Why this sudden change? Is it interest? 
Or is it simply curiosity?” 

“Neither,” a quick decision from Jennie, a little 
bit nettled. 

“What then?” persisted the “Adorable.” 

“Oh, I saw the crowd and naturally joined it.” 
Jennie tried to appear cool. 

“T accept your explanation; if your interest is no 
deeper than that, you may be excused.” Sister 
Alicia smiled, and Jennie with good grace departed, 
and as she afterwards confided to her chum, the 
“Adorable” took a mean advantage of her. “When- 
ever she opens fire with those dimples of hers, I 
am conquered.” 

“Grace, are you interested, or curious?” 

“Both, Sister.” A laugh in which the “Adorable” 
joined. 

“In that case, providing the captain doesn’t ob- 
ject, you may stay.” The captain assured her that 
as Grace had of late been one of the best ‘rooters’ 
(term used with permission,) they had had, and 
further, as she had expressed a desire to come in, 
it might be well that the aforesaid Grace should 
remain. 

“Very good. Helen, your motive.” 

“Curiosity, pure and simple,” was the laughing 
response. 

“Excused,” smiled the “Adorable”. “Kittie?” 

“If you will permit me, Sister, to use an histori- 
cal slang, ‘I’m on the fence’.” 

“In that case,” the “Adorable” hesitated, looked 
at the captain, “since we shall probably need her, 
she may remain.” The captain was grave and wor- 
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ried. “Probably Kittie will fall on the right side 
of the fence. Let us hear the trouble, captain.” 

The anxious official poured forth a torrent of ex- 
planation—those girls that were put on the team, 
the three that belonged to the M. T. E. Club, were 
of no earthly good. 

“Possibly heavenly,” suggested the “Adorable”, 
smiling in spite of herself the captain continued to 
explain—they did try—but they had no muscle, and 
gave out quickly—and one, Mamie Squiggs, posi- 
tively refused to drill, and one, the best on the team, 
Jane Slogan, the catch, had to stop playing till the 
musicale was over, and that was a question of three 
weeks, and—the “Adorable” who had been listening, 
with the sweet sympathy that always won the girls, 
interrupted— 

“What has the musicale to do with baseball ?” 

The girls looked at each other, then, broke out 
into a much-mixed explanation, the gist of which 
was—the music teacher feared that Jane who had 
stubbed two fingers of her right hand some weeks 
before, might have another such accident, and spoil 
the musicale. 

“That is true—why not let her drop out till after- 
wards?” Now, if there was one thing which gave 
the “Adorable” a hold over her class, it was the 
profound conviction on the part of the girls that 
their teacher “was up” in everything she taught 
or directed, and here when the Speeders had ac- 
cepted the challenge to play St. John’s High School, 
and the game only a month away, she, the “Ador- 
able”, was suggesting that the Catch should be 
dropped from practise work. Sensing her mistake, 
the “Adorable” hastened to add, 

“Of course I understand if she do not practise, 
she will not play till after the game with St. John’s.” 
The girls breathed again. 

“But, Sister, she’s the best on the team. Couldn’t 
she drop the musicale?” A quick flash of retrospec- 
tion brought to Sister Alicia’s mind the antagonism 
of the music teachers towards the game when she 
first tried to put baseball on the curriculum. 

“No, that can not be done. The game spirit must 
not interfere with any department.” She had 
pledged her word to the faculty that if the game 
spirit were encouraged in the school, an intensive 
love of study would be in evidence. The girls 
looked grave—they appreciated the fact that Sister 
Alicia was making them co-laborers of hers for the 
interests of the school; but give up the catch— 

“If it were anyone but the catch,’ moaned the 
captain, “it will be the same every time we have a 
musicale.” 

“Granted. One of the secrets of successful busi- 
ness men, girls, is that they try to forsee every pos- 
sible obstacle which may intervene to spoil their 
plans. Now, here is a case for us. We should,” 
—The girls appreciated the “we”. The “Adorable” 
was one of them, “have forseen the possibility of 
musicales coming in between baseball games, and 
we should have seen to it that the musicians did 
not hold important places.” 

“But Sister, Jane loves the game.” 

“And I love her for loving it,” smiled the “Ador- 
able”; “but she must be put with the substitutes, 
and when an opportunity presents itself—she may 
play as a principal.” 

(Continued on Page 266) 
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THE ADORABLE SISTER ALICIA. 
(Continued from Page 263) 


Then followed an earnest talk, argument had 
ceased—they must work for the school and the 
team. But where should they get a catch? 

“Take me,” suggested Grace, “I can catch any- 
thing from a ball to a lecture on deportment.” With 
a hearty laugh it was done, and after fitting Kittie 
into the lazy Mamie Squiggs’ place, allowing the 
other two muscleless girls a chance to develop the 
lack, the baseball atmosphere was cleared for a time. 
But trouble was ahead. 

The gossiping spirit once introduced into a school 
is hard to down, and so one day the “Adorable” 
happened on a group of girls, three of the M. T. E. 
forming an interesting centre, talking with great 
earnestness. The stray words caught by Sister 
Alicia explained the situation. “Prig”, “Captain”, 
“Work”, “Adorable”. She swooped down on the 
group, and much to the girls’ dismay, told them she 
would not allow them to speak disrespectfully of 
their captain, to make unkind comparisons, or to 
shirk work. 

When the breath returned to the speechless, they 
told her that their game was going to be a fizzle, 
because they had no mascot—every team had—the 
St. John’s team had a large dog, and it brought 
luck—the Speeders ought to have one—different 
from St. John’s, a kid—yes, they could keep it, when 
it was not with them on the diamond, there was a 
little paddock the gardener had where he had once 
kept a calf. The “Adorable” provoked with them, 
was pleased with their request as it showed to her 
that the artlessness of childhood was not utterly 
extinct’ in these would-be grown-up young ladies. 

Another strong point in her mode of governing 
girls was that she always granted every request 
that did not infringe on rule or principle; then 
when a favor was retused, the girls bore the refusal 
with good grace. 

“T will permit you to have the kid, not because 
the mascot will bring you luck, but that I hope it 
may give you pleasure. However, I must ask the 
Directress if she objects, and I will tell you later.” 

The delighted girls disbanded, and the “Ador- 
able” hastened to the Directress. The latter, with 
very conservative opinions on how a school should 
be run, strongly objected to the girls having such 
a ridiculous thing as a kid. However, conservative 
as she was, she was deeply appreciative of the good 
the “Adorable” was trying to effect, so after de- 
bating the efficacy of having a kid at a select board- 
ing-school, she, the Directress, gave a reluctant per- 
mission to its installation. 

The girls, in a spirit of sublime self-sacrifice, gave 
up many a dainty,and contributed, each her mite, 
to the purchase of a full-blooded kid. His arrival 
caused general excitement, not unmixed with con- 
sternation. Allowing him full liberty on the dia- 
mond, the team watched his gleeful antics until the 
captain decorated his neck with the class colors, 
and tied on him a large tan and scarlet bow—and, 
the kid was turned loose again, a few spasmodic 
kicks, a discomforted little goat went over to the 
shady side of the garden, and deliberately turning 
his back on the girls, sat in what they considered 
a stiff dignity. 
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“Come on, girls,” commanded the captain, “our 
mascot being in meditation, we’ll play ball.” 

The “Adorable” saw with keen interest a new 
spirit coming to the front, the batting was full of 
vim, the runs phenomenal; but just as Grace was 
in act of putting out a substitute playing for the 
absent St. John’s, a yell from Kittie stopped the 
game. “Heavings, look at the goat!” A rush to 
the place found a beautiful, much-chewed bow about 
to glide down the throat of the kid. 

“Dignity, you little imp!” yelled the second base- 
man, “just look at this beautiful bow! Sister, see 
our hard-earned money all chewed up! You terri- 
ble!—” The last adjective added to a vigorous 
hauling-up of the disappearing ribbon so bothered 
the kid, that with a plaintive “M-aa,” he ran right 
into the outstretched arms of the “Adorable”. 

“Oh, you poor little kiddie!” she laughed, “you 
poor kiddie!” 

“Poor little nothing!” aspirated an angry Grace, 
“T’d like to choke him!” 

“Why, Grace!” said the “Adorable”, her eyes 
brimming with tears of laughter, “he’s a mascot, 
for luck, you know. Would you choke your mas- 
cot?” With a gale of mirth, the girls took off the 
much-abused ribbon, and allowed the kid full liber- 
ty. “Of course mascots were not like stupid pets 
—mascots are not dressed up.” 

After that, the “Adorable” being present at the 
daily practise, saw that the advent of the mascot, 
Teddy, did really help the work of the team. Why? 
Superstition? No. Harking back to the medieval 
times of the monks, it was a good illustration of 
how. their minds and wills made enjoyable the 
hardest physical task, because they spiritualized it. 
Did the Speeders, these heedless girls, spiritualize 
their hard work? No! emphatically they did not, 
but they did let the subjective dominate the physi- 
cal, the mind so controlled the motions of the body, 
that weary muscle worked regardless of weariness. 
That is, the muscles of the greater part of the team; 
but the “Adorable” noted with gravity, two or three 
very weak players of the “hit-or-miss” kind. Fear- 
ing to call the captain’s attention to these, and so 
discourage her, Sister Alicia took the weak ones 
aside, counseled them to practise privately ; and they 
pendinly promised to do better. 

But a Sister teacher called East on important 
business, necessitated a change in the daily pro- 
gram, and the “Adorable” Alicia’s post at recrea- 
tion, and at team practice, was taken for the time 
by another prefect. 

A week passed; the ball-game was close at hand 
before the anxious teacher was again able to be 
present. One look at the team playing was enough. 
Something had taken place—the girls were not 
working as they should, and the weak ones were 
weaker. The captain’s face dark. Her hot, im- 
petuous temper was held in leash till the close of 
the practise, then a very anxious girl rushed up to 
the “Adorable” with “Sister, please come to the 
summer-house.” Once there, Milly Dempsey un- 
burdened herself. 

‘Twas no use. She knew the weak ones too well 
—they had changed for the better, till that pesky 
kid took a> wild streak, and made the girls as wild 
as himself—then she, the captain, had said things 
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—after that the team didn’t care a hair whether 
they played or not, and there was the game with 
St. John’s just close at hand. Well, she knew what 
she would do; she would resign—she couldn’t stand 
the disgrace of it. 

The “Adorable” listened in silence till ‘the out- 
burst had spent itself and then said: 

“You couldn’t stand the disgrace?” 

“Oh, Sister! You know what I mean. St. Ber- 
nard’s will be disgraced.” 

“Is a defeat necessarily a disgrace, Milly?” 

“Oh, well! Sister, you know you want the girls 
to win.” 

“Do I?” quietly. “I’m not so sure that I do.” 

“Why, Sister! What do you mean?” 

“A defeat may do the Speeders good.” 

“T don’t see how,” stubbornly. 

“By your own account, the team has not worked 
as it should, Milly.” 

“All but a few, Sister, all but a few,” loyally. 

The “Adorable” smiled. 

“A few is too many, and Milly, you should have 
shown the team an example of dignified patience. 
You—” 

“Oh, I know, Sister, I know I lost my temper.” 

Taking her hand in hers, the “Adorable” used 
her strongest weapon, tenderness. 

“My child—if the team wins the game, I shall 
rejoice with you, but if it fail, I shall not grieve; 
but oh, my dear Milly, I should grieve, indeed, if 
my brave Captain, in view of a possible defeat, is 
so selfish as to forget her sense of duty, her obli- 
gations as head, as to want to resign, because of 
a possible defeat.” 

With one of those swift transitions of her mobile 
face, Sister Alicia unconsciously revealed her deep 
spirituality to the girl. The fleeting expression was 
that of a saint in ecstacy. The Sister’s mouth was 
tender in its sweetness, and her eyes luminous with 
love, looked into the soul of the girl who knelt be- 
fore her. “Milly, you will play that game.” 

And right gallantly Milly played, and never did 
the weak players play stronger than they did on that 
memorable day when in the presence of friends, par- 
ents, pupils and teachers, the St. John’s and the 
Speeders, fought for victory. To the spectators, 
many of them old baseball fans, ’twas a rare de- 
light. Both teams were well-trained, in fact, so 
close was the contest, that up to the very last in- 
ning, the scores stood equal. The enthusiasm of 
the spectators stimulated the girls to their utmost. 
The air rang with “St. John’s!” “Speeders!” just 
as if the game were the real article. 

The only thing that pointed to a probable victory 
for the Speeders was the coolness and quickness of 
Captain Milly in contrast to the nervous eagerness 
of the St. John’s Captain. A vigorous batting had 
sent the ball far out of the boundaries. Kittie, on 
the side of the Speeders, was making a homer, 
Grace sneaking a base, and the Captain trying to 
throw out a St. John’s, when disaster, in the shape 
of a mascot, loomed up. The kid, up to this time, 
had been held in leash by a substitute, but when 
one’s team is going to win, kids are forgotten. The 
“Adorable” with a gasp of consternation, saw the 
kid make a vicious butt at St. John’s mascot, a 
grandly dignified collie, saw the dog jump in the 


air, and then—Well, the girls never exactly knew 
what happened; nobody ran amuck of a mascot, 
but certain it was the Speeders lost. The losers 
were good sports, and gallantly congratulated the 
victors. The St. John’s team, appreciating the gen- 
erosity of their opponents, told them that they were 
quits; neither had won, the mascots had put their 
feet in it, and to let it go at that, but as a prize was 
to be given of a handsome Sacred Heart picture, 
the Speeders insisted that the St. John’s take the 
querdon. 

A few hours after, the Speeders, by common con- 
sent, met in the “Adorable’s” classroom. Was it 
intuition, or was it the mother-love that sent her 
there? Whatever it was, the girls were happier as 
she ascended her rostrum. 

Looking with love at the eager faces, she said in 
her sweetest tones: “My dear Speeders, you have 
been a joy to me today; you have shown to the 
school how girls could work and make their ath- 
letics a pleasure for parents to witness. You have 
lost the game, ’tis true, but today you won a great 
victory over self, and girls that is worth ten games.” 

Finis. 
GENERAL TEACHING PROCESSES 
Sister M. Louise, Ph.D., S.S.J. 
(Continued from October Number) 

Use of the intuitive process:—The intuitive pro- 
cess may be applied to almost ali the specialties of 
the scholastic program. 

In religious teaching, the intelligence of facts is 
greatly helped by the use of large pictures repre- 
senting scenes of the Old and New Testament, 
which the teacher explains in an interesting way, 
and of a good map of Palestine, to which we have 
recourse while studying the Gospel. The new 
methods of reading make an appeal to sensible in- 
tuition, since they facilitate by illustrations the un- 
derstanding of the text. The study of the verna- 
cular has exercises in elocution and wording ac- 
cording to mural charts. The models of writing 
contained in the pupils’ copybooks, or presented 
on sheets of paper, or traced by the teacher on the 
blackboard, make a part of sensible intuition. In 
arithmetic, we may use little sticks, sticks of dry 
wood, net-numbering machine, and arithmometer, to 
give pupils ideas in numeration, and the first oper- 
ations in calculation. In elementary geometry, be- 
fore the definition of figure (rectangle, cylinder, 
truncated cone), it would be well to point it out 
in nature, or to trace it on the blackboard; thus the 
pupils would more easily acquire the idea of what 
it is, for instance, the lateral surface of a cylinder, 
if the teacher envelops the cylinder from a sheet 
of paper which he afterwards unrolls. By means 
of maps and globes, descriptive geography con- 
stantly unites to the proper or common names 
which designate the diverse undulations, their 
graphic representation; the same custom is intro- 
duced to have these undulations modelled or made 
by the youngest pupils, who would thus better un- 
derstand what is a cape, a gulf, a peak, a chain of 
mountains. In lessons of objects, or elementary 
lessons in science, we may use the specimens which 
are gathered in the scholastic museum. In botany, 
we make daily use of the plants that are cultivated 
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in the neighborhood, or the flowers in the school 
garden. bac 

Material for Intuitive Teaching: — Intuitive 


teaching demands a pretty complex material out- 
fit; but many objects may be made by the teacher, 
or else collected by him and his pupils. 

In its mass, this material comprises: blackboards, 
reading charts with pictures or illustrations; col- 
lection of engravings representing scenes drawn 
from the Old and New Testament, and from the 
national history; engravings and photographs, 
which may contribute to the embelishment of the 
classroom ; maps for the teaching of geography, his- 
tory, and charts for the natural sciences; a terres- 
trial globe, reliefs, and cosmographical apparatus ; 
a collection of geographical views representing the 
most interesting points or features of the globe or 
of the country; charts for the teaching of living 
languages, by what is called the natural or material 
method; divers specimens for civic instruction and 
bookkeeping; a scholastic museum for lessons of 
things; a counting machine; solids for geometry ; 
casts and models for drawing; apparatus for the 
elementary teaching of science; models for manual 
training work; lastly, specimens of rocks, plants, 
birds, insects, and regional products. 

Stereopticon:—This form of intuitive process 
gives incontestible service for the teaching of phys- 
ical or natural scienes, of geography and history. 
Every school should have one of them. It is now 
possible to get slides on almost every topic taught 
in the schools, especially in biography, biology, 
physics, ehemistry, and the sciences in general. An 
illustrated lesson leaves indelible impressions. For 
visual education there is no better way or method. 

II. USE OF THE BLACKBOARD. 

We may correctly say that in point of view of 
intellectual education, the best class is that in which 
we use the most chalk. At least it is true that the 
use of the blackboard is the best help to oral teach- 
ing, and one of the most frequent applications of 
the intuitive process. It is a concrete process which 
develops with children the visual memory, and aids 
in overcoming their natural timidity by frequently 
subjecting to a public trial. 

Fixed or portable, the blackboards should cover 
a considerable surface of the walls of the classroom, 
so as to allow several pupils to work at the board 
simultaneously. The teacher will make use of thern 
to write the plan or outline of certain lessons, for 
all kinds of explanations and sketches, in order to 
point out the lessons to be learned and the exer- 
cises to be done. 

A class should also have a blackboard ruled for 
a musical staff to teach singing. Lastly, several 
schools make use of a blackboard divided off into 
a square yard, and subdivided into feet and inches; 
it is helpful to the teacher to give the idea of unity 
of superficie, then to the pupils to make maps and 
synoptic tables. We may add that it is useful to 
make use of colored chalk for exercises of map 
drawing, plans of battles, and figures of natural 
history. Blackboards are indispensable for arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, penmanship, physical and 
natural sciences, and drawing; it is equally most 
beneficial for reading, history and geography; or- 
thography and composition. 
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For reading, and concurrently with charts, we 
can use blackboards to fix the attention of the 
young pupils under the form of a letter of which 
we wish to explain its peculiarities. Whatever the 
method employed to teach reading, the use of black- 
boards allows the varying of words and phrases, 
and aids in giving to the lesson greater interest 
and zest. 

The explanation of the principles of writing and 
the correction of the most ordinary faults made by 
pupils may be better illustrated on the blackboard, 
and thus stimulate the child’s ambition to improve. 
Naturally, model copies are good; but not more so 
in writing than in drawing and map drawing. They 
should not replace the exercises on the blackboard. 

The teaching of mathematics cannot be thought 
of without the constant use of blackboards; it is 
on the blackboard that the teacher gives his les- 
son, that the pupil is frequently requested to write 
the solution and working of problems in arithmetic 
and algebra, to demonstrate geometric theorems, 
to reason out problems in trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, and calculus. 

Again, we not infrequently go to the blackboard 
to write outlines of composition as well as to cor- 
rect the errors in plan or composition in order to 
draw the pupils’ attention to them and thus en- 
courage the pupils to do better work. The black- 
boards enable the teacher to illustrate his teaching 
by sketches of every description; sketches of maps, 
sketches of plans of battles, sketches of drawings, 
sketches or schemes relative to sciences. We are 
fully aware of the prime importance of these 
sketches, methodically done under the eyes of pu- 
pils, and their advantage over those which are 
found in their texts; the teacher reduces the draw- 
ing to what is essential, he completes it in so far 
as is needful, and above all he accompanies it with 
explanations adapted to the intelligence and needs 
of the pupils. But these sketches require a certain 
practical ability, acquired by repeated exercises and 
a serious preparation of lessons. 


Ill. EXPERIMENTAL PROCESS. 


The experimental process consists in establish- 
ing, by means of experiments, the truth of a scien- 
tific affirmation. It is thus proximately or remotely 
connected with the experimental method, which 
observes natural phenomena or provokes them arti- 
ficially under conditions more favorable for their ex- 
amination. The teacher has recourse to it in les- 
sons of things, in lessons of the physicial sciences 
and of agriculture, for the purpose of the verification 
and explanation of studied phenomena. 

Experiments are immediate, as in physics and 
chemistry, or put back to a more or less remote 
period, as in agriculture, arborculture, and garden- 
ing; they are made upon inanimate things, animals 
and men. These later are reduced to the relative 
trial of flavors or odors, to calorific, optical, ac- 
coustic, or electric phenomena which do not involve 
any danger. Experiments upon animals should be 
neither cruel nor prove to witnesses an unwhole- 
some spectacle. 

Complicated experiments necessitate a laboratory 
of physics and chemistry; but for the lessons of 
things, the most simple experiments and the ma- 
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terial of the scholastic museum may suffice. We 
will give several instances. 

1. Blow on lime water with a blow-pipe; it be- 
comes disturbed and white. The phenomenon is 
not brought about by introducing air into it with a 
bellows; to infer that the air blown out contains 
something that has not, or at least in sufficient 
strong proportion, the air that we respire: it is 
carbonic acid. 


2. Put sulphur in a shovel over the fire; pour a 
few drops of water on a hot stove; expose to heat 
a moistened cloth; by the diverse phenomena which 
are produced, to conclude that a solid may become 
a liquid and a liquid may become a gas, under the 
influence of the rising temperature. 


3. To show the efferesence produced by vinegar 
or sulphuric acid poured on limestone; the libera- 
tion of gas produced by heated coal in a closed ves- 
sel; the rising of the thermometer over which we 
concenter by means of a lense the solar rays; etc. 


The experiments may precede or follow the 
enunciation of the theory to which they are re- 
lated. The first method is more educative, partic- 
ularly if it is to be practiced in an analytical way 
and conforms with the inductive method, essential 
to every experimental science. It agrees in pref- 
erence with elementary teaching in which we con- 
clude most frequently with the theory by the ex- 
periments which prove it. Supose that the teacher 
speaks on the transmission of sound. He places 
under the receiver of the pneumatic machine an 
apparatus of bells, the sound of which we hear no 
longer when the vacuum has been made; from this 
experiment he concludes that the sound is not 
spread abroad in the vacuum. 


With more advanced pupils, having received at 
least a beginning of initation in the analytical ex- 
perimental method, we use the inverse method 
which is simpler and more expeditious. In this case, 
the experiment becomes a verification of the theory 
first affirmed. Let it be to verify the laws of fall- 
ing bodies; after having said that all bodies fall in 
the vacuum with an equal rapidity, the teacher 
illustrates it by means of Newton’s tube. Again, 
the law, the velocity attained by the falling body is 
proportional to the time of falling, the teacher veri- 
fies it by the Hawkes-Ttwood machine; or if the law 
of space is given; the space described is proportional 
to the square of time, this makes use of the same 
machine for a proof. 


The experiments that we propose to make with 
the pupils should be carefuly prepared, so as to pre- 
vent useless trials. Whenever possible. the teacher 
should previously go through the experiments 
which he intends to give before the class; it is a 
means of testing whether the instruments function 
normally, and of acquiring the ability without which 
we end in many failures, most harmful to the repu- 


tation of competence of which the teacher has need.. 
‘Lastly, with the most advanced as well as with the 


youngest pupils, the teacher should assure himself 
by suitable questions that the experiments have 
been understood thoroughly, and were not used as 
a mere pastime. 


THE TWO CHURCH BUILDERS. 
Select Dramatic Reading for Primary Grades 





By Sister Mary Agnes, J. M. 


KING: 
It is indeed a noble structure that I have raised to the 
glory of God. I think He must be pleased with His 
beautiful, costly dwelling-place. 

COURTIER: 
And no doubt, great King, He will reward abundantly 
your pious zeal in His service. 

KING: 
Future generations will also, I trust, bless the name of 
the founder and pray for his soul. 

COURTIER: 
They can not fail to praise the good king who reared 
this noble temple in which they might render homage to 
their Maker. 

KING: 
It is all my own work, for no other has contributed to- 
wards the expense of erecting this magnificient Church. 

COURTIER: 
Yes, your commands have been respected and your sub- 
jects have refrained from offering any donation to pay 
for either work or material. 

KING: 

It is well. My name alone appears in golden letters on 
the tablet that commemorates the builder. 

COURTIER: 
It is just and right, noble King, so that all who enter the 
great portal may read the inscription there, and give 
honor to whom honor is due. 

LITTLE PRINCESS: 
Father it seems to me that the church is full of music, 
and angels are singing the divine praises. 

KING: 
It may be so, my child. Your innocent soul is akin to 
theirs, and your ears may well catch some echoes of 
celestial music. For myself, I hear only the sighing of 
the wind as it courses around the belfry of the church. 

CHILD: 
But, father, I saw a shining angel pass by the tablet near 
the door and erase the name upon it. 

KING: 
Foolish child! A gust of wind brought in a dim mist 
which settled on the tablet. But we will examine it and 
see. 

SACRISTAN: 
It is true, great King, that the letters are effaced. 

CHILD: 
See! another angel has applied a flaming torch to the 
tablet; he has burnt the surface smooth, and now he is 
writing there another name. 

KING: . 
Nonsence, child! Your imagination has deceived you. 
The clouds have parted and a bright ray of sunshine has 
entered by the door and rested on the tablet. That is all. 

SACRISTAN: 
The child is right, my Lord. I do not understand how it 
happened, but another name is written here in letters of 
gold. 

KING: 
Impossible! Let me see the writing —Strange! a woman’s 
name! What does this mean? 


SACRISTAN : 
A mystery indeed. I helped the man who placed this 
tablet, and plainly read the royal name engraved upon it. 
KING: 
Does any one know the woman whose name is now 
inscribed here? 
COURTIER: 
It is that of a poor widow well known in the town for 
her tender piety. 
KING: 
Did she, against my positive command, make any gift to 
help the building of this church? 
COURTIER: 
,Not so far as I know, great King. She is too poor to 
make offerings to the Church. 
(Continued on Page 276) 





THE SOCIAL WORLD. 
(A One-act Play for Children) 
By Mary Canney. 


Characters. 

POLLY, FAY O’ DREAMS, MRS. GRUNDY, GOS- 
SIP, MONEY BAGS, CHARITY, FRIENDSHIP, THE 
ZEPHYRS, SOCIAL SPRITES, ENVY, VANITY, 
SLANDER, AMBITION, INDOLENCE. 

Costumes are described as characters enter. 


ACT 1, SCENE 1. 


(A garden or terrace outside Polly’s home. Trees and 
pretty flowers abound. A pathway leads from the house 
to a gateway in the rear. This may be used as an en- 
trance for the characters of the dream. 

It is mid-afternoon as Polly comes slowly down the 
path from the house, looking back and pouting; she turns 
and stamps her foot in real temper, and then speaks.) 
‘POLLY (angrily): 

Really I think it’s too horrid for anything. There 
is always something going on at our house for grown 
folks, and little folks are in the way. Mother is for- 
ever having some kind of a meeting or party; last 
week it was a card party; the week before it was a 
pink tea, though I can’t understand why mother called 
it a pink tea, for the tea that I saw was as brown as 
any other tea; and when I asked mother why she 
called it Pink tea, she told me she didn’t have time 
to answer my questions, and to run away and play. 
Mother isn’t a bit like Daddy, for he talks and talks 
to me and answers all the questions I want to ask. 
But mother is always too busy with something or 
other. Today it is a meeting of the Know-It-All club 
that is to be held at our house to talk about some- 
thing with a big name; I don’t know how to say it; 
indeed I don’t know what she’s talking about half 
the time. 

Oh, dear! Poor me! I wish mother wasn’t so busy 
every’minute. But she says she has a position to 
maintain in the social world, and that she does it 
more for my sake than for her own; and when I grow 
up and am old enough to be introduced to Society, 
I’ll understand things she can’t explain now. Oh, 
dear! I’ve heard about the social world so often that 
I asked Daddy the other night what it meant and he 
told me all about it. 

He said it is a place where a prying, old dame 
called Mrs. Grundy lives and everybody has to do 
just as she says. She is a very suspicious old charac- 
ter and has all sorts of queer acquaintances; some 
good, some fairly decent, and some very bad. 

One old fellow called Money Bags comes near hav- 
ing it all his own way there; even Mrs. Grundy has 
to step aside for him; but she manages to nip him 
once in a while, nevertheless, and there is an old witch 
there, too, that flies down the chimney on a broom- 
stick every night, and brings the news from the four 
corners of the earth to Mrs. Grundy, and her name 
is Gossip. In fact, the social world is a place where 
a great many ladies, and a very few men like to go. 
When I asked him how my lovely mother could as- 
sociate with witches, daddy said he was a little sur- 
prised himself, especially when she is so afraid of a 
mouse, he thought she’d keep a thousand miles away 
from a witch. But then he understands that Gossip 
can change into a very lovely creature when she wants 
to, and this is the way she appears to the ladies in 
the social world, and they find her so amusing and 
attractive that they invite her to all their parties. 

Isn’t it funny how old witches can change into nice 
people and deceive everybody? Daddy says you never 
know whether you are talking to an old witch or a 
real person nowadays. 

(Polly sits on grass and pulls at flowers.) 

I sincerely hope Mrs. Grundy doesn’t come prying 
around here with her old witches, though she may 
take a notion to come to the Know-It-All club meet- 
ing. 

(Still playing with flowers, she begins to yawn and re- 
marks sleepily): 

Dear me! It makes me weary, all this Mrs. Grundy 
stuff. How—pretty—the little f-l-o-w-e-r-s—are—oh! 

(She sleeps.) 
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(Enter the Zephyrs: a band of children clad in soft 
rose and gray flowing drapery, with veils on head They 
dance or float about in a very gentle, noiseless manner, 
singing a lullaby, waving their draperies over Polly who 
lies asleep on the grass.) 


SONG OF THE ZEPHYRS: 

Zephyrs, zephyrs, zephyrs, 

Crooning, crooning lullaby. 
Sleep, little maiden, so gentle and sweet; 
Peacefully rest in this shady retreat. 

Oh, sleep,—sleep,—sleep! 

Zephyrs, zephyrs, zephyrs, 

Whispering, whispering softly near. 
Echoes from Dreamland we float on the air, 
Wafting our magic to lull you, my fair, 

To sleep,—sleep,—sleep! 

Zephyrs, zephyrs, zephyrs, 

Blowing, blowing fragrantly; 
Through the dream forests so softly we go; 
Over the gardens where red poppies grow; 

Oh, sleep,—sleep,—sleep! 

(The Zephyrs cease the dance, arrange themselves in 
attentive tableau about Polly; some kneeling, others 
standing. Enter Fay o’ Dreams, a very lovely little spirit 
in dazzling costume, glittering from top to toe. She 
scatters dreamdust (mica) which glitters as it falls.) 
FAY O’ DREAMS (circling about Polly, and scattering 
the dust): 

Dream dust I scatter in the little maid’s eyes; 

May she open them soon upon things of surprise; 
Wishes come true in her dreams she shall find; 

Oh, silver dreamdust, her eyelids unbind. 

(Polly drowsily opens her eyes, gazes about her in 

sleepy fashion, then stares at Fay o’ Dreams.) 
FAY O’ DREAMS: 
Come, little maiden, your hand give me now, 
And together we'll pluck from the dream laden 
bough 
Things that your eyes shall in wonder gaze on; 
Things that in waking hours you’ve thought upon. 
POLLY (hesitating): ' 
Why who are you? You shine most fair. 
And who these others standing there? 
FAY O’ DREAMS (reassuringly): 
Pray, don’t be frightened, Polly, dear; 
’Tis Fay o’ Dreams with zephyrs here. 
POLLY (joyously): 
Fay o’ Dreams! Why, what a pretty name! 
But tell me what want you, and whence you came? 
FAY O’ DREAMS: 
I came from Dreamland far away, 
And wish with you a while to stay. 
Those beings from the social world I’ll introduce 
to you, 
That you may know, in future days, the false from 
those most true. 
POLLY (questioning): 
The social world that mother thinks so fine? 
Where I, too, must some day go to shine? 
FAY O’ DREAMS: 
Yes, the very same: so, now delay 
No longer; they’re already on their way. 
FAY O’ DREAMS: 
This very afternoon each one attends 
The assembly with your mother and her friends; 
The club called Know-It-All, my dear, 
That holds its monthly meeting here. 
Strange beings from the social world shall throng, 
Your mother’s guests to mingle ’mong, 
Where social problems they’ll discuss 
With lots of fret and fume and fuss. 
POLLY (delightedly): 
And oh! Shall I these queer ones see? 
Tell me Fay o’ Dreams. 
FAY O’ DREAMS: 
Yes, every one that in the social world important 


seems. 
POLLY: 
Oh! that will be very fine. But I know I'll fear 
That old witch Gossip, should she come round 
here. 


(During this last speech, Mrs. Grundy has entered un- 
seen by Polly. She is dressed in old time style, with 
hoop skirt and poke bonnet, and has the manner of a 
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real busybody; twisting, turning, peering around; she 
listens to Polly’s last speech, and then comes forward and 
speaks in a positive way.) 
MRS. GRUNDY: 
Nay, little girl, I beg you have no fear; 
A rather harmless creature, Gossip is, my dear; 
Although her reputation is a little tainted, 
She really is not so black as she is painted. 
POLLY (startled): 
And who are you in funny skirt and poke? 
Are you a real person, or only just a joke? 
MRS. GRUNDY (staring at her through lorgnette): 
Oh, really, don’t you know me now? This is a great 
surprise. 
But listen just a little while, until I make you wise. 
I am the ruler of that realm, Society. 
I am powerful and haughty; my name is—Mrs. 


Grundy. 
POLLY: 
Mrs. Grundy? Are you she? Oh, how very funny! 
And where’s the other one that’s hung with bags 
of money? 
My Daddy’s talked so much of you and of your 
wicked friends, 
Of — witch Gossip whose long tongue never 
ends 
(Gossip has entered and listens to Polly until she 
reaches this, then she comes forward to defend herself. 
She is dressed as an old witch and grasps Polly from be- 
hind, frightening her.) 
GOSSIP (frowning): 
I heard my own name mentioned as I passed along 
this way, 
So I thought I’d stop to listen to what you had 
to say. 
POLLY (running to Fay o’ Dreams): 
Oh, Fay o’ Dreams, these people have such a sudden 
way 
Of appearing when you mention them, though 
you think they’re far away. 
This must be that old witch, Gossip. 
GOSSIP (in a vindictive manner): 
Yes, I’d have yeu know, 
That I’m the very Gossip you’re abusing so. 
POLLY (as Gossip approaches her): 
Oh, go away! I am afraid of you. 
I do believe what Daddy says is true. 
POLLY (peering curiously at Gossip): 
He says, Dame Gossip, that your tongue is so long, 
Without any doubt, it can reach the moon. 
GOSSIP (indignantly): 
Your daddy does exaggerate; 
Although my tongue can stretch a bit. 
POLLY: 
But, Gossip, what brings you here today? 
GOSSIP: 
Wherever Mrs. Grundy goes, I stray. 
I followed to your mother’s house 
To hear the social world discussed. 
But Money Bags, too, should be here. 
MRS. GRUNDY (shaking her head): 
Ah, he must stay away, I fear. 
Poor Money Bags has had the gout. 
And does not dare to venture out. 
I’m glad that he must stay at home, 
Tight-fisted, grumbling, hard old crone! 
GOSSIP (maliciously): 
Oh, Mistress Grundy, you are wrong; 
Old Money Bags has come along; 
He’s limping through the garden gate. 
MONEY BAGS: 
Now, look you here, am I too late? 
MRS. GRUNDY (rushing up to him to help him, and to 
fawn on him): 
Too late? No, Money Bags, no,.no! 
I really grieved, I missed you so. 
And how’s the gout? Much better, say? 
Or do you suffer some today? 
MONEY BAGS (peevishly): 
Of course I suffer. Can’t you see? 
MRS. GRUNDY (pretending sympathy): 
Poor Money Bags! Just lean on me. 
(She tries to support him while he grumbles and groans) 
GOSSIP (watching this performance; then to Polly): 
The Hypocrite! She does not mean a word of it, 





Nor sympathize with him a bit. 

(Here sounds of confusion are heard outside; discordant 

music is heard.) 
POLLY (questioning Grundy and Gossip): 
See, who is it this way comes? 
Hark to the music of the drums! 
Now, Mrs. Grundy, tell me pray, 
Who comes down this way? 
GOSSIP (amused): 
The sprites of Discord follow us, 
They always stir up such a fuss 
That I attend with right good will, 
And then of fun I have my fill. 
Discussions take place most absurd, 
Excitement follows word on word, 
When once begun they cannot stop, 
Until the party’s broken up. 
MRS. GRUNDY: 
Yes, here come Discord’s social sprites; 
Envy green and keen, sharp Spite; 
Ambition spreads her wings to fly, 
And then comes Anger by and by. 

(Here enter a band of fantastically dressed children 
representing the Discords of Society: Envy, Jealousy, 
Spite, Ambition, Vanity, Contention, etc.) 

SPRITES (chanting or humming): 
Stirring little sprites are we, 
Naughty, naughty as can be; 
Hither, thither roaming free 
To torment Society. 
Oh, what Joy, 
Without alloy, 
To torment Society! 
ENVY: 
My name’s Envy. Every one can see 
That I’m as green as green can be. 
SPITE; 
And see my wicked tongue; 
It’s sharp enough to bite; 
Do not come too near me 
For I’m the fairy Spite. 
INDOLENCE: 
In the Social world I’m Indolence; 
Perhaps you may guess 
That word in plain English 
Means just—laziness. 
AMBITION: 
Pray, listen to me and my secret do not mention; 
I am that restless sprite that is called Ambition. 
VANITY (decked with bright colors and gems): 
See how beautiful I am! You must all admire me, 
That most alluring sprite whose name is Vanity. 
SLANDER (viciously): 
The sprites all are wicked, but the worst one am I, 
Slander I am called: you may know me by and by. 
SPRITES (chanting as they whirl briskly about : 
Stirring little sprites are we, 
Naughty, naughty as can be; 
Hither, thither roaming free 
To torment Society. 
Oh, what Joy, 
Without alloy, 
To torment Society! 
POLLY (astonished and frightened): 
Dear me! I’m quaking and shaking with fear, 
To think my mother should have friends so wild 
and queer; 
Is there anything of good in the social world. oh, say; 
If there is, oh, please let them come along this 
way. 

(Two beautiful sprites enter through the gate, and ap- 
proach Polly. They are Friendship and Christian Charity.) 
POLLY (admiring them): 

Oh, beautiful ones! How different you seem 
From these others shown me by the spirit of 
dream. 
FRIENDSHIP: 
Polly, trust us both we pray: 
Then when comes that far off day 
When the social world you'll enter, too, 
We shall be your guides most true. 
POLLY (with confidence): 
Trust you? Yes, indeed I do; 
Beautiful vou are, and true; 
(Continued on Page 276) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 256) 


I tried other phrases that had stuck 
in my head without their sentences. 
What was it to throw a mean bust? 

“To have a fine figure,” he ex- 
claimed, “Like saying she’s a mean 
kisser. Special or extra or something 
like that.” “Oh,” he said. 

And what was a temp stick that the 
young lady said she would bite off 
she was so mad? Temp stick, he 
said, was thermometer. And pacifiers 
were violets. 

Then, for one last question, I want- 
ed to know, what was mad money, 
the young lady had said that of course 
she had her mad money along when 
she left home. 

Mad money, he explained, quite 
seriously, is what they take with them 
to get home on in case they fall out 
with the fellow they’ve gone with. 

“So that’s that,” my companion re- 
marked, and went back to his paper.” 


Vote for the Abolition of Catholic 
Parochial Schools. 

The foes of Catholic parochial 
schools in Oregon were victorious at 
the polls, Nov. 8, and a bill to compel 
attendance at public schools of all chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years will be passed. While this 
will also affect the schools of Episco- 
pal, Lutheran, Adventist and a few un- 
denominational organizations. the ob- 
ject of the legislation, which will be 
effective on Sept. 1, 1926, was openly 
anti-Catholic. It was proposed by the 
Scottish Rite Masons and had the ac- 
tive support of Blue Lodge Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias and 
the Klu Klux Klan, campaigning for 
it along anti-Catholic lines. 

Two Portland newspapers opposed 
the bill and none advocated it. About 
10,000 school children will be affected. 


Decides on Three New High Schools. 

Through the energy of Right Rev. 
Thomas E. Molloy, the parochial 
school children will have an oppor- 
tunity shortly, of obtaining higher 
education at Catholic institutions. The 
Bishop, after a meeting with all the 
rectors in the Brooklyn diocese, has 
decided to have built three high 
schools, two in Brooklyn and one in 
Queens. 

It is the intention to make the 
schools up to date in every way so 
that they will compare favorably with 
the public high schools. In order to 
meet the expense of building and 
maintenance each parish will be as- 
sessed according to its annual income. 


New School Features Jubilee. 

The dedication of the superb new 
$150,000 school and parish center was 
the principal feature of the cere- 
monies incident to the celebration of 
the golden jubilee of St. Patrick par- 
ish, in Iowa City, Iowa, on October 
25. Rt. Rev. James: Davis, Bishop of 
Davenport, officiated, while seventy 
priests and a vast throng of laymen 
were present. 


Parish School Children Triumph in 
Essay Contest. © 

Catholic parochial and high schools 

in New York City made an impressive 

showing in the essay contest on “Fire 
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Prevention” arranged as a feature of 
Fire Prevention Week, winning more 
than 70 per cent. of the 254 gold and 
silver medals awarded by the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention. 


Minister Favors Catholic School. 

A Protestant minister of Southern 
Maryland recently sent his daughter 
to St. Mary’s High School in South- 
ern Maryland. He told Father Con- 
roy, pastor at Bryantown, that he 
wanted his girl to be trained under 
the supervision of the good Sisters 
of Notre Dame who are in charge of 
the school. The minister was so 
pleased with the work accomplished 
in behalf of his daughter that he be- 
gan sounding the praises of the school 
among the members of his congrega- 
tion. The result has been that seven 
members of his church have sought 
admission for thelr children to St. 
Mary’s. 


BRIEF NEWS NOTES. 


The first student of Hunter College, 
Brooklyn, ever to obtain a Fellowship 
at Yale University is the record of 
Miss Mary R. Derby of Flatbush, 
N. Y., a parochial school graduate. 





Promotion of Catholic education 
and the care of the Catholic immi- 
grant were the two dominant topics 
of discussion at the annual convention 
of the Catholic Women’s League of 
Canada, held in Winnipeg. 


Opposition to the spread of bad 
literature and a defense of the rights 
of parents in educational matters 
were two of the salient points brought 
out in addresses and reports during 
the closing sessions of the fifth bi- 
ennial convention of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Arrangements for a transfer of 
scholarships between the University 
of Notre Dame and the University of 
3uenos Aires, without the usual en- 
trance examinations, have been effect- 
ed by these two institutions, and 
promise to aid materially in bringing 
about better relations between the 
universities of North America and 
South America. 


At Quincy College, Quincy, IIL, 
preparations are being made to cele- 
brate a twofold significant event—the 
fiftieth anniversary of the entrance of 
Very Rev. Samuel Macke, O. F. M., 
into the Order of Friars Minor, on 
November 29, and a reunion of the 
Quincy alumni on Thanksgiving Day. 


The establishment of a central Cath- 
olic University of Mexico, similar to 
the Catholic University of America at 
Washington, D. C., is the first ambi- 
tious project which the Mexican 
Knights have undertaken. Their plan 
is to institute a chain of schools simi- 
lar to those operated by the K. of C. 
in the United States, and to make the 
new university the centre of the Cath- 
olic educational system of Mexico. 


The Sisters of the Holy Family ob- 
served in San Francisco in November 
their golden jubilee. The public gen- 
erally, regardless of religious affilia- 
tions, evinced remarkable interest in 
the preliminaries of the jubilee plans. 
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By the will of the late Magr. Joseph 
A. Connolly, which has been filed for 
probate, the bulk of his estate goes 
for the maintenance of the Free Cath- 
olic School of St. Theresa’s parish, 
of which he was the pastor. The es- 
tate is left in trust, the trustees being 
instructed to use it in creating an 
endowment fund for the school. 


The life of Pope Pius XI has now taken 
the usual trend of that of the Popes 
who preceded him since the time they 
ceased to pass out of the Vatican and 
its grounds. His Holiness has adapted 
himself with a great spirit of sacrifice 
to the necessities of his present posi- 
tion. 


An order-in-council was passed au- 
thorizing the Quebec provincial secre- 
tary’s department to disburse the sum 
of $230,000 for grants to be paid imme- 
diately to Catholic classical colleges in 
that province and to Protestant educa- 
tional establishments. The share granted 
to nineteen Catholic colleges amounts to 
$190,000. 


Preparations are being made for cele- 
bration in November of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the coming of the Jesuits to 
Boston. They began their labors in St. 
Mary’s Parish in the North End, at that 
time the center of the Irish Colony in 
Boston. 

A kindergarten for colored children un- 
der school age has been opened in con- 
nection with St. Augustines Colored Cath- 
olic Mission, East St. Louis. Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament are the instruc- 
tors. Rev. Peter Harrington, S. M. A., 
a native of Ireland, is in charge of the 
mission which was established 4 year 
ago. - 


A branch of the Sisters of St. Francis, 
expelled from Czecho-Slovakia, have been 
received into the Pittsburgh diocese, and 
will establish their motherhouse, with the 
approval of Rt. Rev. Bishop Boyle. The 
special work of these Sisters will be 
among their own nationality, visiting the 
sick and indigent, hospital work, care of 
the orphaned children and school work. 





Gilbert K. Chesterton, noted English 
writer, received the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation at the hands of the Bishop of 
Northampton. The services were held in 
St. Aucustine’s church, High Wycombe, 
England. Many members of the congre- 
gation were present. 





Plans for the erection of a _ $200,000 
college near the District of Columbia 
have been announced by the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. The site com- 
prises sixty acres. It is expected the 
buildings will be ready in two years 


Plans for the erection of a new ath- 
letic stadium at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., with a seating capac- 
ity of twenty thousand in its stands when 
completed, is announced. The new sta- 
dium will occupy a tract of land to the 
side of the new Catholic University gym- 
nasium and will include a running track, 
football field and baseball diamond. 


The cause of the beatification of Anna 
Catherine Emmerich, the Westphalia nun 
and stigmatic whose revelations were 
given to the world by the poet Brentano, 
is arousing great interest in Germany, 
especially in view of the fact that it is 
being supported in France, Italy and the 
United States, where this holy woman 
has many devotees. The works of the 
obscure nun have been published in many 
editions in the United States. 


An organized effort to combat proposed 
legislation against the Catholic method 
of parochial education was proposed in 
a resolution adopted by the National 
Conference of Charities. The resolution 
requested bishops to designate one cler- 
jeal and one lay representative to go to 
every state capital where anti-parochial 
measures are under consideration. The 
defense of the Catholic school will be 
the principal work of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men during the coming 
year. 
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POETRY AND MUSIC. 
By Rev. F. Jos. Kelly. 


Art, since the dawn of the 
Christian era, has found its 
highest ideals, not in the 
natural, but in the super- 
natural, the spiritual world. 
The human heart could not 
breathe its prayers, voice its 
hopes, express its rapture in 
cold marble or in the mate- 
rial symbolism of painting, 
but demanded a medium, 
more of the nature of spirit 
to receive and convey the 
delicate expressions of feel- 
ing. It found its perfect me- 
dium in the arts of music and poetry, arts so near 
akin by their very nature, so dependent each upon 
the other, that during all the centuries since the 
Christian era, no attempt has ever been made to 
separate them. «Through these arts, the loftiest 
sentiments, the tenderest affections, the most deli- 
cate shades of feeling, the most ethereal conceptions 
of the imaginations find expression. In poetry, the 
artist calls to the expression of his thoughts, all the 
imagery of language; everything that man has seen, 
heard, thought, experienced, or imagined, to which 
he has given a name, and through these word sym- 
bols, he rouses and expresses every variety of emo- 
tion. In music, the artist touches every chord of 
feeling, and by exciting moods which correspond 
to every phase of thought and experience, he sug- 
gests to the imagination, all that poetry directly 
reveals. The chief bond of union between these 
arts consist in the fact, that they have the same 
object, which is to excite and express emotions. 
Their principle point of difference consists in the 
nature of their materials, poetry relying upon de- 
finitely intelligible symbols of expression, and music 
relying upon the sympathetic power of tones, in 
accordance with certain physical and phychic laws, 
to directly excite various kinds and intensities of 
feeling. 

As far back as history goes, these two arts have 
been the most intimately connected of all. Each has 
gained from the other, and in a sense, neither can 
exist without the other, for poetry without music 
in it, is as worthless as music without poetry in it. 
The ground basis of both is rhythm. That is the 
heart-beat, the pulse, which enables the ideas to 
grow, and the invention to make a living appeal. 
Poets and musicians who try to express ideas, even 
beautiful in themselves, without a sense of rhythm 
are ineffective in their appeal. The debt that music 
owes to poetry is immense. Note the connection 
between Goethe, Schiller, and Beethoven. Then we 
have instances of men, who combined both arts in 
themselves: Wagner, poet, philosopher, dramatist 
and composer; Berlioz, one of the most brilliant 
writers of French prose; Schumann, as poetic in 
his tenderhearted criticism as in his music. But 
poetry’s debt to music is not less. For the fact 
that great composers have immortalized poems in 
song, has made them known to many thousands, 
who without the music never would have learned 
to love the poetry, and who perhaps had no true 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A few of our well known materials for Schools: 


Nos. B-1, B-4 or B-5 
Water Colors 


Bull’s Eye Tinted Paper 

Plain Drawing Papers 

Pressed and Wax Tonal Poster Paper 
Crayons in Pasteboard Tempera Poster Colors 
and Metal Boxes Scissors 

Industrial Drawing Kits Raphia and Reed 

Art Enamel 


< Basket Bottoms 
Moldolith 
Adee Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Embeco Paste Powder Kindergarten Supplies 


If you are not familier with these supplies send for 
catalogs, prices and samples 


Thomas Charles Company 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY Co. 





BRITTON’S REVISED SUPPLEMENTARY LEAFLETS 





Price List Price per copy Price per copy 
(Delivery Charges Prepaid by Us) 10 or more less than 10 
65th Grade Language, 28 pages and cover Te 1@¢e 
6th Grade Language, 16 pages and cover Te 10c 
Grammar Exercises, 96 pages and cover 15¢ 25c 
2nd Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover Te 10c 
trd Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover Te 10c 
4th Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover | Te 10c 
5th Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover Te 10c 
6th Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover Te 10¢ 
7th Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover | Te 10c 
8th Grade arithmetic, 36 pages and cover Tec 10¢ 


Answers to Arithmetic Problems —) 
From 4th to 8th grades (inclusive)| 
bound in one book—Sold to School Au-| 


| 
thorities only. 15e 15¢ 


Special prices on thousand lots. 


To Introduce—We will send one of each of the above 
Books for $1.25 


The personal and close attention of the teacher to the pupil’s 
needs necessitates the use of supplementary work. Hitherto, teach- 
ers have been obliged to search here and there for appropriate ma- 
terial which, when found, had to be written on the blackboard for 
the pupils to copy; and while this method produced very satisfactory 
results, yet it was extremely wasteful of the time and energy of the 
teacher and of the pupils. 


The use of Britton’s Supplementary Leaflets relieves the teachers 
of this drudgery and allows a more sympathetic outgoing of the 
teacher’s mind and heart toward those to be instructed. 

THE BRITTON PRINTING COMPANY, Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohie 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
CANON & FUGUE, 
GREGORIAN CHANT 
B 
REV. F. JOS. KELLY, MUS. DOC. 


Sacred Heart Seminary 
Martin Place ~ - DETROIT, MICH. 
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ear for it, until the music taught it to them. Wil- 
helm Muller is chiefly known by Schubert’s set- 
tings; Heine would have been a sealed book to 
many, if Schumann had not opened his pages. Many 
writers of poetry have found their inspirations in 
music. Poetry will be forever indebted to music 
for its influence and help which gave it inspiration. 
We may cite as examples, the masterpieces of Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare. 

The art of music which the inventive faculty of 
man has reared out of raw material, after delving 
for aeons in Nature’s mine of sound, is intrinsically 
far more beautiful than the music of nature pure 
and simple, just as poetry is far more beautiful than 
the natural language of animals. Music might be 
defined as the concentrated essence of all that is 
beautiful in sound, and poetry, as the concentrated 
essence of all that is beautiful in language; and 
while the poet, of course always recognizes the lat- 
ter, he too often seems entirely unconscious, that 
the raw material of music, such as the erratic songs 
of birds, the vague murmur of brooks, is not as 
much music, as the creation of a Beethoven or a 
Wagner. In spite however, of the inadequateness 
of the conception of music, evinced by the majority 
among this particular set of poets, there are among 
them, some whose fancy, often aids them to clothe 
such conceptions as they have, in exquisite lan- 
guage. Music has to do duty as a convenient sym- 
bol of the good and the beautiful, and partakes of 
the humanity of which it is born, and reflects its 
moods, as a lake does sun and cloud. The tendency 
of poetry is to go to music for inspiration. It is an 
interesting fact, that as music strives more and 
more toward expression of concrete ideas, witness 
the symphonic poems, so poetry has been striving 
toward the expression of the unspeakable. Each 
tries to put itself in the seat rightfully occupied by 
the other. The kinship of music and poetry, does 
not consist in their likeness to each other, but in 
the similarity of their relation to each other. 

So completely have musical phrases and musical 
ideas permeated our language, that even non-musi- 
cal people make more constant use of them than 
they are aware of, in ordinary speech. So that, if 
every musician were to perish off the face of the 
earth, and every instrument be silenced forever, the 
poets alone would keep alive the memory of the 
“Lost Art”. I am not referring now to poems on 
strictly musical subjects, such as, “Solemn Music” 
by Milton, “Enchanted Music” by Spenser, or to 
poems in praise of music, like, “Song for St. Cae- 
cilia’s Day” by Dryden, but to the habitual use of 
musical phraseclogy and musical metaphors to en- 
rich thought. This tendency has been noticeable 
in poems of nature: 

“Nature beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with Rhyme her every Rune.” 
Tennyson’s “Brook” carols blithely: 
“T chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles.” 

Emerson tells us: 

“The countless leaves of the Pine are strings 
Tuned to the lay the Wood-God sings.” 

The “Music of the Spheres” has been full of in- 
spiration, and has found in no one a more devout 
admirer than our own Longfellow: 

“Like an instrument that flings 
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HOWARD’S OUTLINES 


New Editions Better than ever for 1922-23 


READ THE LIST 

Outlines in Civil Government for Minnesota 
Outlines in Civil Government for Wisconsin 
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Outlines in U. 
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Outlines in Arithmetic 
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A new edition of Outlines for Wisconsin just off the press. 
Start 1923 right by using my Outlines and getting the best re- 
sults ever secured. Teachers who use them once come back for 
them year after year. Why not you? Just try them and be 
convinced of their value. Write for full descriptive circular. 
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2150 Knapp Street St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE AVE MARIA 
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Its music on another’s strings, 
The trumpet of the Angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast.” 

And again: 

“Solemn old Chorale of Night 
With fullest chords of might.” 

The greatest composer of vocal music is he, who 
gives us the most perfect combination of notes and 
words. The greatest poet is not he, who only gives 
utterance to deep and mighty thoughts, but he, who 
expresses such thoughts in the most sonorous and 
most strikingly beautiful language. It is the mea- 
sure flow of accent and cadence, and the beauty of 
their words and phrases, that has made the works 
of the poets of ancient Greece live so long, and 
form models for writers in all the modern languages. 
The beauty of their phraseology has caused the 
writings of thinkers, such as Ruskin and other phil- 
osophers to be quoted on subjects, of which they 
knew little or nothing, as if their thoughts were 
great ones, when it is their words only, which are 
great. But if poetry depends for so much of its 
force, upon the qualities usually attributed to music, 
music in its turn must contain something of the 
expressive power of poetry. John Ruskin with that 
rare insight, which bespeaks the true philosopher, 
in one place, speaks of, “The great purpose of music, 
which is to say, a thing that you mean deeply, in 
the strongest and clearest possible way.” And to 
say this thing strongly and clearly, we must have 
some of the outward forms of expression, as well 
as the inward spirit and meaning of what is com- 
monly expressed in words. These two arts are the 
results of long continued development of the means 
of expressing oneself, in the best way possible. 
Each depends upon the other for its perfect real- 
ization. 

Since the very beginning of human history, poet- 
ry has been a close companion of music. Nations 
which have poetry, have always music. Nations 
which have lacked poetry have remained undevel- 
oped in music. The philosophers have declared 
that poetry, more than any other art, has influenced 
the development of music, by molding its character 
and style. One can almost feel the stateliness and 
grace of Schiller, the lyric charm of Heine, the ro- 
mantic thrill of Goethe, in the compositions of men 
like Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and Beethoven, 
while similarly one feels the homeric grip in most 
of the ancient Greek songs, and the influence of 
Dante in the Italian classics. Furthermore, in the 
field of folk-songs, one finds that the melodies have 
largely formed themselves after the style of popu- 
lar poetry. All nations, who have a very highly de- 
veloped poetical sense, possess also a great love of 
music. Those who have remained backward in 
poetry, although they may have reached*a high de- 
gree of civilization in the other arts, are crude in 
their musical conceptions. 

Poetry, by representing to the mind in definite 
intelligible characters, the scenes, objects and con- 
ditions which attended the most eventful and signi- 
ficant moments in human experience, awakens in 
the heart, corresponding emotions; and music, by 
touching the chords of feeling, sympathetically in- 
duces in the imagination, scenes, objects and con- 
ditions in life and nature, that correspond to these 
feelings. These two arts have a joint mission, and 


one, essential to each other; poetry, in making 
music intelligible to all minds, and music, in mak- 
ing poetry expressive to all hearts. Every piece of 
music has its imaginative counterpart in poetry, and 
every poem has its emotional counterpart in music. 
When the mind is supplied with appropriate poetic 
images, the imagination becomes sensitive, intelli- 
gent, and catches a meaning from every measure of 
music. Without literature or poetry, there would 
have been no vocal music, only the dances of the 
nations and such instrumental music as belonged to 
them. Music, which at first was only single tones 
sung to the words, later became rhythmic, keeping 
pace with the development of poetry. “Poetry and 
music are two beautiful twin sisters, who, walking 
hand in hand, support each other. True, they are 
most admirable when separated, but when joined 
together, they appear as wit and beauty in the same 
person.” 

“From harmony, from heavenly harmony 

This universal frame began; 

When nature underneath a heap 

Of jarring atoms lay, 

And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arise ye more than dead.”—Dryden in his 

“Ode for St. Caecilia’s Day.” 


Lewis Story Telling Method Highly Praised. 


Brother Urban of St. Michael’s Academy, Montreal, 
Canada, recently wrote the following letter to the G. W. 
Lewis Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill., testifying as to the merits 
of the Lewis Story Telling method: 

It is with great pleasure that I wish to testify to the ef- 
ficiency of the Lewis Method for teaching reading. 

It has been my lot to spend the last twelve years in the 
doing of kindergarten work. For seven years I struggled on 
with time-worn methods. These methods, not taking into con- 
sideration the mind activity possessed by children at the 
tender age of five or six years, presented many difficulties, 
were naturally slow, and in too many instances were barren 
of results. 

Five years ago it was my good fortune to become acquainted 
with the Lewis Method. The first results obtained greatly 
surpassed my anticipation. A new world rose before me. I 
mastered the technique of the method. Parents soon recog- 
nized its merits. They loudly praised the quick results ob- 
tained. Even the dull-born, heretofore condemned to live a 
discouraging life that would eventually drive them to abandon 
school in the primary grades, now showed marked improve- 
ment that led to their promotion and their creditably going 
through all the grades. Such noteworthy results have been my 
greatest consolation as a teacher. 

A Reverend School Inspector in the employ of the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission was not slow to notice the ease 
with which the little tots read. He immediately called the 
attention of the Board of Education to this fact. An investi- 
gation was made. I was then called upon to give demonstra- 
tions to teachers’ institutes, normal schools, etc. 

Recently the Reverend Brother Leo, Provincial of the 
Marist Order in the United States, visited our Montreal school. 
The Reverend Brother was simply astounded at the manner 
in which these little tots, conscious of the success that would 
ultimately crown their efforts, tackled big words that years 
ago were stumbling blocks to children of the fifth and sixth 
grades. 

Lest I should be looked upon as a victim of favoritism, I 
take pleasure in forwarding to you under separate cover some 
testimonial letters. Though addressed to me, they speak elo- 
quently in behalf of your method. They tell of the years of 
success and the many eulogiums that your wonderful method, 
based upon a thorough understanding of the child mind has 
brought to our school. Moreover, I am authorized by the par- 
ties concerned to adavise you that you may publish the letters. 
I shall also enclose a picture of one of the most successful 
classes I ever had. 

With a deep sense of gratitude for the personal attention 
you have so generously given me throughout the last five years 
and the wish that all schools desiring a rational, rapid, and 
accurate method for teaching the art of reading to beginners 
shall adopt the Lewis Method, I beg to remain. 


Secure Any Available Issue of The Journal Now. 
Subscribers failing to receive any monthly issue should 
make prompt request for another copy. Files of The Journal 
should be kept up and missing numbers applied for without 
undue delay. 
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THE SOCIAL WORLD. 
(A One-act Play for Children.) 


(Continued from Page 271) 


This I know when I compare 
You with those others there, 
From the social world now come 
Mother’s guests to move among. 
Tell your names, oh, fair ones, do: 
I would know you; who are you? 
FRIENDSHIP: 
I am Friendship, Polly, dear, 
A spirit that you sometimes find 
In the great world’s social sphere; 
Where hearts and minds I ofttimes bind. 
CHARITY: 
The poor find comfort and relief in me, 
For Polly, I am Christian Charity. 
To rich ones I bring peace of mind; 
And solace oft in me they find; 
When sated with what wealth can give, 
And tired of self they choose to live 
For others more unfortunate, 
They call on me and bid me take 
What they most easily can spare, 
And with the poor and needy share. 
This little, though to them is naught, 
Relieves the world with sorrow fraught. 
Thus is redeemed Society, 
By what it gives to Charity. 
GOSSIP: 
Come, Money Bags, now do your best 
And give at Charity’s behest. 
MONEY BAGS (taking something from his purse, and 
offering it to Charity who takes it with a courtesy and 
smiles while he says): 
I soothe my conscience thus, Polly, 
When e’er I help sweet Charity. 
(He nods and grins.) 
POLLY (approvingly): 
And she does well deserve it, sir, 
As much as you can give to her. 
(to Clarity) 
Sweet Charity and Friendship true, 
I shall remember both of you 
When to the social world I fare, 
I’ll seek and find you if you’re there. 
(Charity and Friendship turn to go) 
FRIENDSHIP: 
You'll find us, Polly, if you try.° 
But we must hasten; so Good-bye. 
We're far too busy to stay long 
In Mrs. Grundy’s idle throng. 
(They hurry out of the gate.) 
(Querulous voices are heard, for Ambition and Indo- 
lence are contending.) 
INDOLENCE: 
I sha’n’t. 
AMBITION: 
You shall. You block my way; 
Ambition’s progress you would stay. 
INDOLENCE: 
I tell you, you should stay at home; 
Nor seek the social world to roam. 
AMBITION: 
To stay at home? Old-fashioned view, 
O lazy one, just fit for you. 
(The others have gathered around and are listening in- 
tently.) 
MRS. GRUNDY: 
Their argument is waxing hot. 
INDOLENCE: 
You want the earth. 
AMBITION (angrily): 
No, I do not. That is not—all! Not—yet! 
INDOLENCE: 
You'll surely take all that you get. 
AMBITION: 
Old-fashioned unprogressive, slow! 
INDOLENCE (making a face at her): 
Bold, restless, so conceited,—Oh! 
POLLY (coming between them): 
Oh, please, please stop! For both of you must know, 
It isn’t pretty for you to quarrel so. 
AMBITION (sharply to Poily): 
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Oh, fuss and feathers! Please don’t preach 
t me—I will not hear your speech. 
VANITY: 
No, Polly; for she wants to do 
All of the talking and at all times, too. 
GOSSIP: 
That’s very true! 
AMBITION (starting angrily toward Gossip): 
Be quiet, you! 
POLLY (to Fay o’ Dreams): 
Oh, this is getting serious, quite; 
I really feel a little fright 
When she excited grows. I know not which 
To fear the most; her or the witch. 
FAY O’ DREAMS (coming forward): 
Things are getting heated here; 
They'll grow more serious, too, I fear. 
And so 1’ll wave my wand and make them disappear; 
—_ Polly will be left alone in comfort sleeping 
ere, 

(She waves her wand and the spirits all shrink and with- 
draw through the gate.) 

(The Zephyrs circle singing about Polly, who has fallen 
on the stage in her old place, asleep. The Zephyrs with- 
draw.) 

(After disappearance of Zephyrs, Polly sleepily opens 
her eyes, gazes about in bewilderment, rises quickly.) 
POLLY (bewildered: 

Dear me! It was.a dream. A regular nightmare! 
I’m scared to death! 

I’m scared to stay out here and I’m scared to go 
in the house because they may be there, everyone of 
those dreadful creatures, attending that meeting of 
the Know-It-All club. I never want to see them 
again,—never—never—never. I know that Charity 
and Friendship did not go in for I saw them pass out 
the gate. How I hope to meet them again! But the 
others have frightened me out of my wits. 

What shall I do? I think I shall run up the street 
and wait for Daddy, for he’ll soon be coming home, 
and when he’s around I’m not afraid of anything; 
not even old witches or wicked sprites. 

(She rushes out of the gate, waving hand at audience.) 


CURTAIN, 
THE TWO CHURCH BUILDERS. 


“Select Dramatic Reading for Primary Grades”. 
(Continued from Page 269) 

KING: 
Send for her; I would question her myself. 

SACRISTAN : 
The poor widow is here now, my Lord, kneeling in prayer 
before the Holy Tabernacle. 

KING: 
Bid her approach. 

COURTIER: 
There is no danger, my King, that this poor woman will 
cheat you of the noble fame which your piety and 
munificence have earned for you. 

SACRISTAN: 
This good woman awaits your Majesty’s notice. 

KING: (To the woman) 
I wish to know if you heard of your Sovereign’s com- 
mand to all his subjects that none should make an offer- 
ing for the building of this church. 

WIDOW : ; 
My poverty forced me to obey, my Lord! else it would 
have bean my greatest joy to help adorn the dweiling- 
place of my God and Savior. 

KING: 
Think well. Are you sure you gave nothing to help the 
erection of this temple to the Most High? 

WIDOW: 
Alas! my King, I was too poor; so I merely prayed that 
God would bless your pious project, and while the 
builders were at work, I brought them water to quench 
their thirst, that their work might be better done. 

KING: 
Ah! I understand. God has confounded my pride and 
rejected my gift. For I sought my own glory, while this 
good woman, with great love in her heart, thought but 
of the honor of God. Let the name on the tablet remain. 
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THE MERRY CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain. 


Song Group—Selected. 
Bells Across the Snow—F. R. Havergal. 

O Christmas, merry Christmas! 

Is it really come again, 

With its memories and greetings, 

With its joy and with its pain? 

Ther’s a minor in the carol, 

And a shadow in the light, 

And a spray of cypress twining 

With the holly wreath tonight. 

And the hush is never broken 

By laughter light and low, 

And we listen in the starlight 

To the “bells across the snow”. 

O Christmas, merry Christmas! 

’Tis not so very long 

Since other voices blended 

With the carol and the song! 

If we could but hear them singing 

As they are singing now, 

If we could but see the radiance 

Of the crown on each dear brow; 

There would be no sigh to smother, 

No hidden tear to flow, 

As we listen in the star-light 

To the “bells across the snow”. 

O Christmas, merry Christmas! 

This never more can be; 

We cannot bring again the days 

Of our unshadowed glee. 

But Christmas, merry Christmas, 

Sweet herald of good-will, 

With holy songs of glory 

Brings holy gladness still. 

For peace and hope may brighten, 

And patient love may glow, 

As we listen in the star-light 

To the “bells across the snow”. 
Story Group: 

Christmas Eve at Mr. Wardles, by Charles Dickens. 

“Pickwick Papers”. 

Santa Claus at Simpson’s Bar, by Bret Harte. 
The Christmas Goose at the Cratchits, by Charles Dickens. 
Three Christmas Carols: 

O Little Town of Bethlehem, by Phillips Brooks. 

God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen, by Dinah Maria 

Mulock. 

Hark! The Herald Angels Sing, by Charles Wesley. 
Reading—The Night Before Christmas, by Clement Moore. 
Acrostic—Christmas Day. By 12 children. 


C— Christmas-eve the bells were rung; 

The damsel donned her kirdle sheen; 

The hall was dressed with holly green; 

Forth to the wood did merry men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

* * * * ck * * * 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 

Went roaring up the chimney wide; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken-face, 

Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 

* * * of * ok * * 

England was “merry England” when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again; 

*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 

*’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half a year. 

. —Sir Walter Scott. 
H—Holly branches and mistletoe, 

And Christmas chimes where’er we go; 

And stockings pinned up in a row! 

These are thy gifts, December! 

—Harriet F. Blodgett. 

R— Ring out the meeting of night and morn 

For the dawn of a happier day! 

Lo! the stone from our faith’s great sepulchre torn 

The Angels have rolled away! 

And they come to us here in our low abode, 

With words like the sunrise gleam, 


Come down and ascend by that heavenly road - 
That Jacob saw in his dream. 
Spirit of Love, that in music dwells, 
Open our hearts with the Christmas bells. 
—Anon. 
I— I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 
S— Sing to the holly the Christmas holly, 
That hangs over peasant and kings, 
While we laugh and carouse 
’Neath the glittering boughs, 
To the Christmas holly we'll sing. 
—Eliza Cook 
T— The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the Holiest’ trod 
This, then, is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
M—Merry Christmas, with its generous boards, 
Its fire-lit hearths, and gifts and blazing trees, 
Its pleasant voices uttering gentle words, 
Its genial mirth, attuned to sweet accords, 
Its holiest memories! 
The fairest season of the passing year 
The merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
—George Arnold. 
A—Are the Christmas fairies stealing 
Rows of little socks to fill? 
Are the angels floating hither 
With their message of good-will? 
What sweet spell are these elves weaving, 
As like larks they chirp and sing? 
Are these palms of peace from heaven 
That these lovely spirits bring? 





—Anon. 
S— Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing the glory of God and the good-will to men! 
Hark! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 
—J. G. Whittier. 
D—Dear are the sounds of the Christmas chimes 
In the land of the ivied towers, 
And they welcome the dearest of festival times 
In this Western world of ours! 
Bright on the holly and mistletoe bough 
The English firelight falls, 
And bright are the wreathed evergreens now 
That gladden our own home walls! 
And hark! the first sweet note that tells, 
The welcome of the Christmas bells! 
—Anon. 
A— And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning! 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Day in the morning! 
—Anon. 
Y— Ye who have scorned each other 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 
Ye who, by word or deed, 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here! 
Let sinned against and sinning 
Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now. 
Be links no longer broken, 
3e sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the Holly-bough.—Charles Mackay. 
Song Group: 
Shout, Oh Shout the Joyous Welcome. 
Some Christmas Customs: Class Exercise. 
First Child: 


| 
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I wonder if you know what the word “Christmas” 
means, and how it was first used? The word means “mass 
of Christ”—or Christ-mass. That this mass has been 
celebrated as a festival of the birth of Christ ever since 
the first century is shown by the writings upon the walls 
of the early Christian tombs. 

Second Child: 

I want to tell you about the Yule-tide, as Christmas is 
sometimes called. The Northern people had a festival 
similar to our Christmas, held in honor of the God Thor, 
called Yule. Many of their pagan customs have survived 
in the traditions which surround our modern observance 
of Christmas. The Yule log, for instance, dates back to 
the time of the Saxons and Goths, who burned such a 
log at their festival of the winter solstice. On Christmas 
eve in old English homes, the yule log, sometimes the 
root of a tree, was brought into the house with great 
ceremony and lighted with a bit of tinder saved from the 
log of the preceding year. Sir Walter Scott sings of this 
custom in his Christmas poems. Even the cottages had 
their Yule-log and by its cheerful blaze the whole room 
was lighted. The Yule log is still burned in many farm- 
houses in Northern England. 

Third Child: 

I want to tell you of the origin of the Christmas tree. 
One beautiful legend is that Saint Boniface converted the 
German tribes from their worship of Thor to Christianity, 
and their “Thunder Oak”, under which human sacrifices 
were made, was supplanted by another tree dedicated to 
love and good deeds. 

“Here,” said the apostle, as his eyes fell on a young 
fir-tree standing straight and tall, with its top pointing 
toward the stars, amid the divided ruins of the fallen oak, 
“here is the living tree, with no stain of blood upon it, 
that shall be the sign of your new worship. See how it 
points to the sky. Let us call it the Tree of the Christ- 
child. Take it up and carry it to the chieftain’s hall. 
You shall go no more into the forests to keep your feats 
with secret rits of shame, you shall keep them at home, 
with love and laughter. The Tihunder-Oak has fallen, 
and I think the day is coming when there shall not be a 
home in all the world where the children are not gathered 
around the green fir-tree to rejoice in the birthright of 
Christ.” : 
Fourth Child: 

No doubt all of you are acquainted with Santa Claus, 
without whom no Christmas would be complete—he is 
a tradition running back hundreds of years, almost to the 
very beginning of the Christian era. The name is a varia- 
tion of Saint Nicholas, who is said to have been Nicholas 
Archbishop of Myra, a father of the Church in the fourth 
century. But from this small point of fact the good 
Saint has been a great wanderer. He was followed about, 
upon Christmas eve, so says tradition, by the souls of 
little children—the spirits of the innocents slaim at Beth- 
lehem by the order of Herod, the wicked king. So, at 
Yule-tide children placed their wooden shoes full of oats 
outside of the door, for the great white horse, and, in the 
morning, if they were good children the oats were gone 
and their wooden shoes were filled with apples and nuts. 
So from this patron saint arose our modern Santa Claus. 
There are many who refute this story, and many countries 
claim to have been the father of Santa Claus. Naturally, 
there is a wealth of folk-tales about this most popular Old 
Father Christmas, but of one thing we can be quite sure. 
The custom of giving gifts on Christmas arose from the 
fact that Christ was the great gift of God to the world. 
Song Group—Selected. 


CHRISTMAS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Poems. 

The Three Kings, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Christmas Bells, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Christmas Treasures, by Eugene Field. 

Star of the East, by Eugene Field. 

O Little Town of Bethlehem, by Phillips Brooks. 

Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas Tonight, by Phillips 
Brooks. : 

A Christmas Carol, by James Russell Lowell. 

The Christmas Silence, by Margaret Deland. 

Christmas Day, by Margaret E. Sangster. 

Christmas Dusk, by Wilbur D. Nesbit. 

The Little Christmas Tree, by Susan Coolidge. 

Kriss Kingle, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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The Christmas Holly, by Eliza Cook. 

The Christmas Glow, by Charles Crandall. 

When Shepherds Watched Their Flocks, by Margaret 
Deland. 

Long Afore I Knew Who Santa Claus Wuz, by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

Jest Before Christmas, by Eugene Field. 

Stories. 

The Little Fir Tree, by Hans Christian Anderson. 

The Little Match Girl, by Hans Christian Anderson. 

The Legend of the Fir Tree, by Eugene Field. 

The Coming of the Prince by Eugene Field. 

The Glad Evangel, by Kate Douglass Wiggin. 

Christmas Eve at Mr. Wardles, by Charles Dickens. 

The Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. es 

The Birds Christmas Carol, By Kate Douglass Wiggin. 


THE VALUE OF POETRY IN CHILD TRAINING. 
By Sister Mariella, O. S. B. 


“Children should make up poems without the slightest em- 
barrassment and the time spent in school in writing their own 
poems would be better spent than that consumed in learning 
arithmetic. When everybody writes his own poems, two 
thirds of the world will flow away singing.’—Sarah Teasdale. 

I had read the poems of our American Lyrist, Sarah Teas- 
dale, and acquired that sense of friendship towards her that 
comes with appreciation, but I felt that I had found a hereto- 
fore unknown link of intimacy when I read the lines quoted 
above. 

“When everybody writes his own poems, two-thirds of the 
world will flow away singing.” If Miss Teasdale wishes to 
include in her prophecy concerning the singing a higher 
standard of morals as well as greater happiness, then she has 
said precisely what I wish to emphasize in this article. 

The study of poetry as a factor in child training has been 
so thoroughly neglected or so badly handled, that its possi- 
bilities are scarcely dreamed of, and in but few places even 
tested; and when one makes the statement that children 
should “make up poems without the slightest embarrassment,” 
it evokes wonder and astonishment. 

However, it should not. When one stops to reflect upon 
man, the dreamer of dreams, as well as the doer of deeds, 
upon his greater spiritual existence which creates ideals, and 
lives by them, it should not seem strange that he seek the 
most perfect medium of expression, which is poetry. What 
one cultivates and expresses, strengthens and increases. Why 
not cultivate the noble ideals, impulses, and emotions of the 
child by giving poetry its proper place in the curriculum? 
When this comes to pass, then every child will write his own 
poems; then, and then only will nature have her way—the 
child will possess that faculty of self expression which will 
make the human heart greater and holier, the world grander 
and better. 

To make discussion practical, I shall first say a few words 
concerning the teacher, and especially of the one who is to 
begin the work with the smaller children. She herself must 
have, or acquire it if she does not possess it, the “sense of 
poetry.” This is something that belies definition and analysis, 
but can be discovered and recognized by a wide and sympa- 
thetic reading of what is universally considered the world’s 
best poetry. Looking at the world and life with a certain 
greatheartedness that is akin to cheerfulness will be very 
necessary in the remote preparation and along with the wide 
reading of poetry just mentioned will do much toward making 
the teacher a poet at heart, which she must be if she shal 
teach successfully. 

She must be most careful to assume the correct attitude 
toward her work. Poetry is not simply a means by which 
to exercise ones memory, nor is it a medium thru which to 
preach. It seems to me that many teachers feel constrained 
by the law of precedence to have their pupils commit to 
memory several of the “old standards” that children have 
been taught ever since some good-hearted professor dis- 
covered that they contained a wholesome moral. Longlellow’s 
“Psalm” is one: 

“Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream, 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem.” 

Consider those lines and others of the poem and you will 
not ask me why children fed on such a poetry diet, detest it. 
In the first place it is not suited to the mind of a child—for 
him it is an exercise of memory and that is all; second, he 


feels that someone has him in the corner and is saying, “Now, 
Johnnie, look here, I have something to tell you;” and third, 
it is not true poetry in the sense in which I wish it to be 
understood here. I am speaking of that spontaneous expres- 
sion of ones higher self which bars such a theological sermon 
as the one quoted above. 3 
If you wish to teach the little ones a lesson in politeness 
or truthfulness or any other virtue do not select some 
didactic “poem” on the subject, make your little born poets, 
who cannot love it because it is not true poetry, memorize it, 
and then inquire occassionally, “And what lesson do we learn, 
my dears?” I hope I%am not misunderstood. The beautiful 
in nature, the best in morals is going to be taught thru 
poetry but it is not going to be preached thru poetry. An 
example may make this clearer. Suppose you have planned 
to present to a class of eight grade children a poem which 
will bring before them prayer in all its beauty. You have in 
mind Tennyson’s selection from “Mort d’ Arthur” which 
begins: 
“More things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of, 
Wherefore, let thy voice rise like a fountain for me 
night and day’— 
and you also think of Francis Thompson’s “Little Jesus :” 
“Little Jesus, wast thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of heaven and just like me? 


Didst thou kneel at night to pray, 

And didst thou join thy hands this way? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make thy prayer seem very long? 

Which would you choose? Undoubtedly the latter which 
illustrates the simple confidence of a child in prayer, whereas 
the former preaches concerning prayer. I would not have 
you think that I see no good in Tennyson’s beautiful lines, 
but Thompson’s are better, infinitely better for children. Do 
not think it is too simple. Always choose simple poems. 
Have them rather too easy than too difficult and do not be 
afraid to really choose your poems. Because the fourth 
reader includes a certain poem that you memorized, and that 
your mother memorized, and that was composed by Long- 
fellow or Lowell does not prove that it is fit. 

For very young children, I know of no better masters than 
Father Tabb and Robert Louis Stevenson. They have both 
paid attention to the two instincts of a young child: love of 
a story, and love for nature. I cannot think of nature poems 
without recalling that artless bit of song about a tree written 
by Joyce Kilmer, part of which is given here: 

“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 
A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Upon the earth’s sweet flowing breast 
A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray.” 
How children love it! And they cannot get enough of real 
nature poetry. Do not be afraid to select from some of our 
modern writers. From Robert Frost’s numerous poems, 
crisp with a New England flavor, there are many that will 
delight the young child. “Birches,” for instance, is but the 
echo of the hearthrobs ‘of a growing bay. The few lines 
that follow merely give a hint of its freshness and vigor: 
“When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the line of straighter, darker trees, 
I like to think some boys been swinging them— 


I’d like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it, and begin over. 


I’d like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow-white trunk. 
Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more, 
But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and coming back, 
One could do worse than be a swinger of birches.” 


There is a wholesomeness and directness about Browning in 
such poems as his “Incident in a French Camp” that capti- 
vate the young and satisfy them as few others do. But 
these names that I have mentioned are merely suggestive. 
The teacher will see the special needs and tendencies of her 
pupils and her choice will be in consonance. 
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Poetry should be taught to the children in the first grade 
as systematically as mathematics and special attention 
should be given to creative work from the beginning. As to 
method, that will depend very much upon the teacher’s 
originality and insight, however one thing can be pointed out 
definitely. Help the little minds to see likenesses—if they 
were older we should call it a study of similes and meta- 
phores. Suppose it is a chilly day in fall and the snow is 
coming down thru the quiet grayness and covering every- 
thing. The teacher has a splendid opportunity for creative 
work. The class will first talk about the chilly little leaves, 
the trees watching them, and the snow covering them. The 
eager little minds will soon see that the leaves are tired 
babies, that the snow is their blanket, that the earth is their 
cradle, that the brown tree is their mother who will sing to 
them all winter long. They have mastered their first lesson 
in creative work, they have discovered four “likes.” When 
once started upon this marvelously fascinating work, one will 
be surprised at their perceptions which are keener than those 
of a grownup. 

During the first year a single line or two at the most is all 
that should be required in “making poems.” If they will say, 
after the first lesson: 


“Your blanket is falling,” 
or 
“Your mama is singing,” 


they have done very well. Of course the teacher is ever 
praising, helping, suggesting and quoting. The little ears 
become accustomed to rhythmic combinations and the great 
work has begun. Often, too, a little scheme may be resorted 
to which gives the babies a world of confidence. Alight 
with enthusiasm the teacher says, “We are going to make a 
wonderful little poem to-day about the dear little babies 
under the snow. Will you say just three or four pretty 
words to them? I shall do half the work myself, if you wiil 
help me,—Johnnie ?” 

“Dear little babies,” 
says Johnnie in great earnestness, and teacher, true to her 
promise and quick to think writes under it: 

“Yellow and red.” 
After praise and encouragement, she says, “Your turn again, 
we have two lines already. Another pretty sentence, Mary.” 
And little Mary says: 

“A pretty white blanket—” 
Teacher casually does as she promised, and writes: 

“Falls over your bed.” 
Then she reads it: 


“Dear little babies 
Yellow and red, 
A prety white blanket 
Falls over your bed.” 

The children repeat it, the rhythm delights them, they have 
made a poem and they do not notice that teacher has added 
lines two and four which take care of the rhyme scheme. 

A few years ago, if someone had said that children in the 
first grade could be trained to sing by note and compose 
original melodies, he would have been hailed as a rainbow 
chaser; however, the Ward system of singing has proved 
that it is not an idle dream; for in every school where this 
system has been introduced, it has been found to work 
admirably and to surpass the highest expectations of teachers 
and parents. That a similar mode of teaching poetry could 
be adapted is certain, and that the teaching of the two 
should be co-ordinated, no thoughtful person will deny. That 
would be the great ideal, the union of music and poetry in 
a study systematically arranged and expressing as it would, 
the highest and the best in every child. 


“When children write their own poems two-thirds of the 
world will flow away singing.” Truly it will, for two reasons. 
Their little beings have tasted of the joys of creating. They 
have experienced the delight that a painter does when he 
has transferrd succssfully to his canvas the glories of the 
gold and crimson sunset. Their little souls have become as 
sensitive as a barometer to every shade of change in the 
world of nature about them; they are going to think more 
beautiful thoughts and live more beautiful lives and their 
hearts will expand with human sympathy. Deep in their 
souls will rest the sense of the infinite beauty around them, 
and the infinite goodness of God who made them capable of 
understanding His presence in the meanest soul and the 
smallest flower that grows. 
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THE TEACHING OF CATECHISM. 
Brother Bernardine, F. S. C. 





Some rather pointed criticism has been directed 
against our present catechism texts for reasons that 
are, no doubt, satisfactory to the critics concerned. 
The two leading counts in the indictment brought in 
are: (1) The traditional question-and-answer cate- 
chism lends itself to the abuse known as ’rote reci- 
tation; (2) It presents too many theological terms 
and is, in consequence, a hindrance’ rather than a 
help to the pupil’s progress in the study of the 
Christian Doctrine. 

The writer holds no brief for the defense of those 
catechism teachers who tolerate at this late day the 
prescribed abuse. For that reason he dismisses the 
above first count from the present discussion, while 
reminding the reader of what has been already said 
about the danger of misusing the question-and-an- 
swer method, and about the ways and means of safe- 
guarding against that danger. 











As regards the supposed excessive use of theo- 
logical terms and formulas, the indictment may 
seem to have sufficient evidence on its side to justify 
the sentence of condemnation pending over some, at 
least, of the catechisms at present in use. The ques- 
tion of establishing the fact of an abuse in this mat- 
ter should be kept quite separate from that of deter- 
mining just how the catechism lesson can be made 
more intelligible to the learner, young or old, than 
some of the texts now in use make it. The critics 
who find fault with the books that employ too many 
abstract theological terms and set formulas would 
substitute the simpler forms of speech with which 
the learner is already familiar, for the more complex 
phraseology of a text which he does not understand. 
The abstract formulas and the unintelligible words 
in which the questions and answers are involved 
should give place, it is held, to the more natural and 
spontaneous vocabulary which the young as well 
as their elders commonly employ in every day life. 
The appeal for the making of textbooks fashioned in 
harmony with this so-called “common sense view” 
of the situation, is often reinforced by the doleful 
picture of the evils which result from the uniform 
adherence to the abstruse forms of the “traditional” 
type of catechism. 

Upon the child hungering for the bread of true 
knowledge is forced a mass of verbal forms which 
he cannot assimilate. He begs for the invigorating 
food necessary to his mental growth and is crammed 
with the husks of ideas drawn from the vocabulary 
of the logician and the theologian. He is expected 
to learn by memory, truths which would tax the 
utmost power of the trained student thinker and 
baffle even the skilled moralist and philosopher. 

Such consequences were indeed lamentable but 
for the fact that they exist only in the exaggerated 
fancy of certain well-meaning advocates of a reform 
which would do away with the memorizing of defi- 
nitions and formal statements, under the plea that 
these forms bar the progress of the pupils towards 
the right understanding of the meaning that should 
be attached to said definitions and formal state- 
ments. 

The advocates of the simple word text are evi- 
dently of the opinion that the young cannot be 
helped to form fairly adequate concepts correspond- 
ing to such words as “spirit,” “divine,” “supernat- 
ural,” “truth,” “immortal,” “nature,” “creation,” “in- 
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finite.” To deny that the young learners of the text 
formulas cannot be taught to understand the 
thoughts expressed through these and similar terms 
of the “traditional catechism” is to deny that the 
child mind is able to work up concrete ideas into the 
more complex abstract ideas which result from the 
normal functioning of the mind’s powers. Boys and 
girls of eight or nine years can memorize, under- 
stand, reason about the concrete notions they have 
already acquired respecting the many objects and 
persons that have come under their observation. 
Such objects help to initiate the activities proper to 
the rational nature which children have in common 
with their elders. Children can think, compare and 
judge as rationally as grown folk, though, to be 
sure, they need some direction and training in the 
matter of apprehending the relation of abstract 
truths to the concrete notions they have gained 
through experience and observation in the world of 
sensuous existences. It is the business of the 
teacher to make clear to the young the relation of 
the facts and truths they already know to the unseen 
realities of the world transcending sensuous images. 

Given a teacher who knows the fundamentals of 
psychology and has some skill in the art of ques- 
tioning, the task of leading the young to pass from 
their simple concrete ideas to the abstract relations 
is not at all beyond the child’s power, since, as a 
matter of fact, children can and do universalize their 
simple ideas of concrete things when they are able 
to recognize the qualities and properties of objects 
as something quite distinct from the objects them- 
selves. 

Children can pass, for example, from the con- 
cept of power to that of the supernatural power or 
help called grace; from the concept of natural vir- 
tue, to the concepts of faith, hope, charity; from 
the idea of time, to that of eternity; from the 
“finite” power of men and things, to the infinite 
power of God, the Creator of all things. 

When the learner is taught that the terms 
“grace,” “merit,” justification,’ “contrition,” and 
the many other supposedly “too difficult” words of 
the catechism text express far better the meaning 
than his own haphazard words can, he will readily 
adopt the former as being the better symbols of the 
knowledge he gains through the combined exercise 
of memory and understanding. 


These technical terms, moreover, will become 
just as familiar to him as the so-called “ordinary” 
words he uses and will greatly assist him in devel- 
oping his knowledge of religious truth, when, in 
later years, he reads books or papers treating of 
religious matters, or discusses such matters with 
those of his own Faith or with persons outside that 
Faith. 

Thus the argument for the memorizing of the 
formal definitions and the essential answers to the 
questions of the text, is at bottom an argument for 
thoroughness and precision as regards all doctrinal 
truths, to the end that the Catholic youth or adult 
may acquire the ability to give readily the proper 
verbal expression corresponding to the right con- 
cepts he has formed of the dogmatic teachings of 
God’s Church. 

The child-or the youth whose religious education 
is entrusted to teachers who happily blend the ex- 
ercise of that memory with that of the understand- 
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ing receives an invaluable mental equipment not 
only for the prosecution of higher religious study 
and instruction, but even for the so-called secular 
studies such as literature, language, and composi- 
tion in both the oral and the written form. 

Our ordinary question-and-answer type of cate- 
chism is still far from the reasonable degree of per- 
fection which most experienced teachers demand. 
The long involved complex statement with as many 
as four or five newly used theological terms has 
not wholly disappeared from some of our elemen- 
tary texts; yet, on the whole a marked improvement 
in this respect is noticeable in recent years. The 
fair-minded critic, however, will make due allow- 
ance for a defect which is by no means intrinsic to 
the question-and-answer method. That this method 
does not countenance the abuses incidental to its 
use must be apparent from what has been already 
said as to the judicious application of the method. 
That the traditional form of text and the teaching 
method which should go with it in practice are not 
responsible for the misuse made of both by some 
teachers of the catechism, has been clearly indicated 
in this paper. 

A simply worded text is certainly desirable and 
should be chosen in preference to the old-time cate- 
chism, especially in teaching the beginners. From 
the age of eight upwards, however, the text may 
well challenge the memory no less than the thinking 
and judging powers of the learner. On _ these 
grounds, with the reservations as to the quantity 
and the quality of the matter set for the memoriz- 
ing process, rests the claim for the retention of the 
“question-and-answer method” in the teaching and 
learning of the Christian Doctrine. 

If it be granted, then, that the reasons herein 
adduced for that retention are conclusive as estab- 
lishing the intrinsic excellence of the so-called tra- 
ditional method, it should also be granted by reason 
of the proofs adduced that the traditional terminol- 
ogy of the older catechisms should not be eliminated 
to make way for the type of catechism which pro- 
poses to exploit the every-day vocabulary of chil- 
dren or of adults in a field of knowledge which calls 
for the accurate verbal expression of thought in a 
far greater measure than does any other subject in 
the vast domain of truth. 


Kindergarten Supplies and School Specialties. 

Established in 1878, incorporated in 1890, the Thomas 
Charles Company, northwestern agents of Milton Brad- 
ley Co., dealing in kindergarten supplies and school spe- 
cialties, 2249-53 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, has existed 
so long and performed its functions so well that in the 
estimation of a large part of the educational world it 
has outgrown the character of an ordinary commercial 
enterprise and risen to the rank of an institution. 

Experienced conductors of educational establishments 
all over the country, and especially in the middle west, 
recognize the convenience and economy of dealing with 
this standard source of school equipment and supplies, 
which has earned the enviable reputation of carrying 
every variety of material employed in the outfitting and 
operation of the modern school and filling orders with 
unfailing accuracy and promptitude. and at the lowest 
current prices. It can be depended upon for the high 
quality of every article in which it deals, and for taking 
pains in the case of the smallest order as well as the 
largest to see to it that no patron shall be disappointed. 

Teachers will do well to keep its catologues on hand, 
as ordering from a good catalogue saves times and ob- 
viates misunderstandings. 
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New Simplex Eraser Cleaner 


Don’t allow your 
pupils to injure 
their health and 
soil beautiful 
school buildings 
by pounding 
erasers on the 
wall outside the 
nearest door or 
window. 


Geta 
SIMPLEX 


motor or hand 


driven Eraser 
The electric shown above is driven bya Cleaner andsolve 
universal motor, that will operate on any the problem for 
and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- 

ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- all time to 
itary and hygienic eraser cleaner made. come, 


“‘The Health of the Child is the Power 
of the Nation” 


FOR SALE BY LEADING SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSES. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL, 





The Books You Want Now! 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


BRIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages of fresh and bright children’s 
entertainments of every description for this special occasion 
including 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 acrostics, 4 
tableaux, 12 songs, etc. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. There are 45 recitations, 
monologues and readings, 32 quotations, 15 dialogues and 
plays, 9 songs, 7 drills, 10 acrostics, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, 
etc. For all grades. 


METHODS AND MATERIAL FOR COMPOSITION IN 

INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 232 pages. Cloth. Just published! 
A helpful handbook for the teacher, sufficiently comprehensive 
in its scope and suggestions to cover the entire composition 
work of the intermediate and grammar grades. It affords origi- 
nal methods and a variety of material which will give life to 
the composition work of any school. 


PRIMARY SEAT WORK, SENSE TRAINING AND GAMES (85c) 
By Laura R. Smith. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves 
the seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents 
simple and definite instructions for carrying out a great 
variety of interesting educative exercises with over 300 helpful 
illustrations. 


MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR ($1.00) 

By Joseph C. Sindelar. 256 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by 
New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, the U. S. Government, 
and hundreds of towns and cities. Also recommended in State 
Courses of Study. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 
187 stories, 28 poems, etc. 

LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES (With Cards) ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards 
for pupils’ use.) Contains 30 games, designed to establish the 
habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES (85c) 

By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 123 

pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, de- 

signed to create an active interest in number and to make the 
child skillful in applying it directly and naturally through the 

“make-believe” element and the idea of friendly contest. 

We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your 
money. Our 1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now 
ready !—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new 
things have been added. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


Beckle Cardy Co., Dept. 9B, 17 E. 23rd Street 
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Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Seven volumes, cloth, 3842 pages, 


Compton’s 


with separate additional volumes 

containing Fact-Index and Study 

Outlines. Price ......... F. E. Comp- 

ton & Company, Chicago. 

“I wish that every home in Ameri- 
cai where children are growing up 
might have a set to help them in their 
education.” This is what Wiiliam B. 
Owen, Principal of the Chicago 
Normal College and President of 
the National Education Association, 
says of “Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia”. In a letter to F. E. 
Compton, Dr. Albert E. Winship, 
editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, says, “What we needed in edu- 
cation was something that would 
tempt, attract and compel boys and 
girls to learn for themselves. I sin- 
cerely believe your new work will do 
just that. I would like to see every 
boy and girl in America exposed to 
these new books.” It is evident that 
no product of ordinary book-making 
—no compilation by hack-writers— 
would inspire leading authorities on 
school matters in’ the United States 
to enthusiastic approbation expressed 
in such unqualified terms as these. 
The fact is that “Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia” is a work of general 
reference on a new and original plan 
—a compendium of universal knowl- 
edge bold and practical in its general 
conception and carefully and brilliant- 
ly executed in its minutest details— 
a splendid contribution to informa- 
tional literature — a. triumph of 
achievement possible only to the 
Twentieth Century. In no earlier age 
could pictorial illustration have been 
made contributory to explication to 
the extent exemplified in this work, 
for the processes of photo-engraving 
are recent developments in the world 
of art. The letter-press is as novel 
and as daring as the pictures. With- 
out sacrifice of accuracy the editors 
have attained a style exempt from 
dullness, commendable for clearness 
and vitality, whose perusal is never a 
weariness and often a delight. Or- 
dinarily encyclopedias are exclusively 
for maturer readers; Compton’s is for 
the young as well as the old. Among 
its special features are “Little Talks 
on Great Things”, many of the world’s 
best stories, briefly told, and other 
articles on such subjects as “Mem- 
ory’, “Patriotism”, “Purity”, etc., 
frankly unencyclopedic in form, but 
useful in content, and calculated to 
stimulate the acquisition of habits of 
study as well as wise and worthy con- 
duct. To make room for these and 
for the profusion of illustrations, the 
duplication of material has been 
scrupulously avoided. The “Fact In- 
dex” is a noteworthy space-saving de- 
vice, in which one finds an easy guide 
not only to the manifold contents of 
the body of the work, but also to a 
wealth of other information often 
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desiderated and not without great ex- 
penditure of time to be found in or- 
dinary books of reference even when 
within their scope. Together with in- 
numerable other excellences, “Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” is im- 
pressively up-to-date. For the United 
States its statistics are those of the 
Census of 1920. It is the latest of the 
encyclopedias—a product of the era 
following the World War—a univer- 
sal library in eight volumes; and while 
invaluable for reference is as _ read- 
able at odd moments as the most at- 
tractive of the current magazines. 


The Mastery of French. Direct Meth- 
od. Book I. A Series of Lessons, 
Including a Simple Key to Pronun- 
ciation, Which Will Enable the 
Student to Read and Understand 
the Language, and, Through His 
Power to Speak Correctly, will Give 
Him the Confidence to Express His 


Thoughts in French. By G. P. 
Fougeray Cloth, 393 pages. Price, 
$1.60, net. Iroquois Publishing 


Company, Inc., Syracuse New York. 

Many Americans supposedly famil- 
iar with the French language were 
humiliated to find themselves mis- 
taken when brought into contact with 
the inhabitants of that country dur- 
ing the course of the World War. Not 
only were they unable to make them- 
selves understood when they spoke 
to Frenchmen, but they found them- 
selves unable to understand when 
Frenchmen spoke to them. Yet they 
had studied the language, some of 
them for several years, and there 
were those among them who could 
read French books. That there must 
have been radical defect in the meth- 
od employed in their instruction was 
evident from its result. Here is a new 
method, the device of a Frenchman, 
which experience has demonstrated 
to be practical and dependable. By 
its use the author has taught begin- 
ners not only to read French with 
perfect understanding, but to compre- 
hend the spoken tongue, and to speak 
and think in French, very nearly as 
well, it is declared, as if it were their 
native speech. The Direct Method 
certainly is worthy of attention, and 
there seems to be no reason wily it 
should not be extended to instruction 
in other languages as well as that to 
which it is applied in the instance un- 
der review. 


How to Teach Primary Number. A 
Course of Study and a Manual for 


Teachers By John C. Stone State 
Normal School, Montclair, New 
Jersey. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 


sees 3enj. H. Sanborn & Co., 

New York. 

Some children have a natural apti- 
tude for mathematics, while others 
exhibit a distaste for the science which 
hampers them in later years. The 
author of the present text has had 
long experience as a teacher and is 
a writer of previous books relating 
to the subject whose opinions are held 
in high esteem in the educational 
world. He believes that the pupil’s 
understanding of and attitude toward 
number work depends upon the teach- 
er to a much larger degree in, the 
earlier than in the more advanced 
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grades, and that unless the teacher of 
the lower grades knows how to de- 
velop the fundamental facts and pro- 
cesses—how to grade her work and to 
drill in a way to give the pupil an 
automatic control of them—and also 
how to teach each individual learner 
to apply these fundamentals to prob- 
lems that are presented to him for 
solution in the course of his personal 
experience, the pupil is likely to be 
hampered throughout his later career. 
Evidently versed in psychology, the 
author aims at presenting young stu- 
dents with number work in a way 
that will command attention and 
arouse interest. His book gives care- 
fully planned directions under the 
three heads of presentation, drill and 
application. It covers four years’ 
work. 


Smith’s Intermediate Chemistry. Re- 
vised and Re-written. By James 
Kendall, Professor of Chemistry, 
Columbia University, and Edwin E. 
Slosson, Editor of “Science and 
Service.” Cloth, 566 pages. Price, 
$3.25 net. The Century Company, 
New York. 

Based on the well-known work of 
the same name by Dr. Alexander 
Smith, long recognized as a standard 
on its subject, this is practically a new 
book, many fresh sections having been 
added and the rest recast to meet al- 
tered conditions in a rapidly develop- 
ing branch of science. The progress 
of chemistry in recent years has added 
much to the body of practical knowl- 
edge and witnessed the rise of many 
new conceptions by which former 
theories have been superseded. Pro- 
fessor Kendall, one of the revisors, 
worked with Dr. Smith at Columbia 
University. The other revisor is 
favorably known as the author of 
“Creative Chemistry” and professor 
of chemistry for twelve years at the 
University of Wyoming. Teachers 
and students alike will find this new 
text of a highly valued work a source 
of fresh inspiration in the study of a 
science which has gone far to revo- 
lutionize the modern world. 


Economy Practice Exercises in Arith- 


metic. By J. W.. Studebacker, 
Superintendent of Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Sold in sets. Set 


B-Four, for individual use, fifty ex- 
ercises, (50) cards, (one pupil’s fold- 
er, one Teacher’s Manual and one 
Teacher’s Record Sheet are supplied 
with each set). Each set assembled 
and enclosed in a tough manila en- 
velope, $2. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. 

The value of the game element in 
enlisting the interest of pupils has 
been illustrated to good purpose by 
the originator of the Studebacker 
Economy Practice Exercises in Arith- 
metic, but this is a minor advantage 
compared with others which the sys- 
tem presents. It saves for the teacher 
and for the pupils the time required 
by ordinary methods in setting down 
the sums. It also saves time in as- 
certaining and recording the results 
of practice work. There are other ad- 
vantages in the system, but these 
alone are sufficient to commend it, 
and to account for the wide accept- 
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ance it has gained in public and paro- 
chial schools throughout the country. 
Speed and accuracy in making compu- 
tations are gained in a shorter time 
than is usual where these exercises 
are not employed. Their use simpli- 
fies the teacher’s problem of discern- 
ing the individual capabilities of her 
pupils and the character of the help 
most needed by each individual. Giv- 
ing the teacher a precise daily mea- 
sure of each pupil’s progress, they en- 
able the correction of bad practice be- 
fore it has become habitual. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. Partly 
in the Original and Partly in 
Translation. With Notes and In- 
troduction by Cyril Bailey, M. A., 
Jowett Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 


College. Cloth, 133 pages. Price, 
sate waa Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 


The theory which has led to the ex- 
perimental text-books of which this 
is an example is that to secure the 
best results in learning it is advisable 
to enlist the interest of the beginner 
in the subject. The forms expected 


to use this book are limited in the, 


amount of Greek they can read in a 
term to some five or six hundred 
lines. So much is supplied, but by 
means of interspersed translations 
students are afforded an idea of the 
whole play. Each lesson consists of 
some fifty lines in translation and 
thirty to be prepared in Greek. The 
introduction acquaints the reader 
with the character of Aristophanes, 
the spirit of the Athenians at the 
period when he wrote, and the moral 
and political purposes he had in mind 
in composing the comedy. It would 
seem that students must be listless 
indeed who would gain nothing worth 
while from this text. At the end of 
the book there are copious notes and 
a vocabulary. 


A Suggested Plan for a National 
Color Standard. By Mrs. Maud M. 


Miles. Paper covers, 31 pages. 
Price, 60 cents net. Mrs. Maud M. 
Miles, Lee House, Washington, 
aes 


Everybody not subject to the defect 
of vision known as color-blindness 
can instantly recognize the primary 
colors and also green, orange and pur- 
ple, together with many of their vari- 
ous shades, but there are innumerable 
hues distinguishable only by careful 
inspection and comparison. For only 
a few of these are there definite 
names. Yet often it would be advan- 
tageous to be able to indicate in 
speech and writing exact shades of 
color which in the absence of a stan- 
dard nomenclature can be identified 
only by the crude process of matching 
samples. To obviate this difficulty 
Mrs. Miles proposes a system ana- 
logous to that which was introduced 
in music by the invention of the staff. 
She offers a formula intended to re- 
duce the nomenclature of colors to a 
science, giving a definite meaning to 
names now employed more or less 
vaguely, and supplanting the thou- 
sands of names now applied very con- 
fusedly by a color vocabulary of 
twelve words and their simple modi- 
fications. Upon this system she has 


asked for a ‘patent. If found to be 
workable the system would result in 
numberless practical advantages to 
persons employed in various technical 
arts as well as to students and teach- 
ers. 





Business Letter Practice. By John B. 
Opdycke. With an Introductory 
Symposium by Four Prominent 
Captains of Commerce. Cloth, 582 
pages. Price, $2.50 net. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, New York. 

The student, the teacher and the 
general reader will be interested in 
this book, which covers the field of 
business correspondence with a sys- 
tematic thoroughness worthy of high 
praise and is written in a style that 
has no trace of either frivolity or dull- 
ness. It will enable the bright youth 
aiming at self-education to learn by 
doing and incidentally to pick up in- 
valuable information relating to prin- 
ciple and procedure in the business 
world. The teacher will find between 
its covers a wealth of materials, in- 
cluding business letters, paragraphs 
in exposition of business English, arti- 
cles by commercial and _ industrial 
leaders and a business letter lexicon. 
The business man will gain hints of 
value on a thousand and one points 
of business psychology and operation, 
particularly worthy of his attention 
being what it says on credits, collec- 
tions, claims, sales and other transac- 
tions conducted through the medium 
of the mails. For the department 
heads of large houses, for correspon- 
dence engineers, it will rank as indis- 
putably the book of the year. Beyond 
question it is a treasure for the teach- 
er and the student of business English 
and stenography. 
Herodotus, Book VII. Partly in the 

Original and Partly in Translation. 

Edited by C. E. Robinson and 

Others. Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 

$1.20. Oxford University Press, 

American Branch, New York. 

Like other books of the Clarendon 
Series, the object of this text is to 
introduce students to a knowledge of 
a classic in a dead language in such 
a manner as not to chill his interest in 
the subject. It attracts attention to 
the author’s recital by presenting al- 
ternate passages in English, instead 
of compelling him to get all his in- 
formation from the Greek. The sys- 
tem has been found to possess prac- 
tical advantages. Other admirable 
features of the book are its historical 
introduction, its copious notes and its 
very full and satisfactory vocabulary. 


Aeschylus Persae, Partly in the Orig- 
inal and Partly in Translation. With 
Notes and Introduction by M. R. 
Ridley, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College. Cloth, 77 pages. 
Price: $iu5. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York. 
This is a volume of the Clarendon 

Series of Latin and Greek Authors, 

with all the merits of its predecessors, 

including printing and binding that 
while simple are a delight to the aes- 
thetic sense. 


Books reviewed in these columns may 
be ordered thru The Journal’s office. 





GREAT? NOWiing 


HOTEL CEE ; 





Fireproof-400 een 

One of the chief hotels in Chicago. 
It supplies at moderate cost every ac- 
commodation known to modern hotel 
keeping. The central location insures - 
convenient access to every part of the 
city. Commitee rooms with capacity 
of 30 to 400. 


JOHN C. O’NEILL, Manager 





40 Years of FAITHFUL SERVICE 





A Complete Line of 


SCHOOL PAPERS 


Awaiting Your Order 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Submit Your Samples 
for our Quotations 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 


Chicago 


801 S. Wells St. 


School Department 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Combining advantages of city and 
country. Commercial and high school. 
Courses together with Conservatory of 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 
Railroad and various street car lines af- 


ford access to the Academy. 
pe re ee 





TYPEWRITE2 A 
Rent a CORONA 


for a few months. Ini- 
tial rent payment ap- 
plies on purehase. 
Office Specialties 
Sales Co. 
442 East Water St., 
Milwaukee, ~ 


t and Mi 
URINE Ses sn Morsng. 
Eyes. If they Tire, 
(wD Itch, Smart or Burn, 


if Sore, I ed, In- 
Your EYES flamed cena 


use Murine often. Soothes, Refreshes. Safefor 
Infantor Adult. At all Druggists. Write 
for Free EyeBook, Marine Eyo Remedy Co., Chicago 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia. An Inter- 
national Work of Reference on the 
Constitution, Doctrine, Discipline 
and History of the Catholic Church; 
Treating Art, Biography, Education, 
Exploration, History, Law, Litera- 
ture, Nations, Philosophy, Races, 
Religion, Science and Sociology. 
Edited by Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., 
D. D.; Conde B. Pallen, Ph. D., 
LL. D.; Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; 
John J. Wynne, S. J., Assisted by 
numerous collaborators. Supple- 
ment I., Volume XVII. Cloth, 786 
pages. Price, —. The Encyclo- 
pedia Press, Inc., New York. 

In preparing this supplementary 
volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia 
two objects evidently have been held 
in view by its editors—first, to bring 
up to date the information on sub- 
jects treated in the former work; sec- 
ondly, to supply information on sub- 
jects which recently have come into 
prominence That the world is mov- 
‘ing very fast is deducible from the 
fact that the new articles in the Sup- 
plement number 750. They deal with 
matters relating to social and political 
science, geography, national life and 
relations, education, civil and canon 
law, history biography, literature, nat- 
ural science, philosophy, liturgy, the- 
ology and scripture. Who was Terence 
McSwiney. Who was Padraic Pearse? 
Useless to look for these names in 
reference books of even so recent a 
date as seven years ago, but there are 
good biographies of both these noted 
men and numerous others equally 
timely in the Catholic Encyclopedia 
Supplement. There are valuable ar- 
ticles on: “Birth Control”, “Bolshe- 
vism”, “Dial Eireann”, “Feminism”, 
“Hunger Strike’, “Integraiism”, “Rela- 
tivity”, “Psycho-Analysis”, “Sinn 
Fein”, “Single Tax”, “Woman Suf- 
frage”, etc.; also.on the “Great War”, 
“Knights of Columbus War Work and 
Peace Work”, the “Vatican and the 
War”, “Prohibition”, and “World 
Court”. Catholics will learn from an 
article in the Supplement what is be- 
ing done to re-write American history 
from a foreign point of view, and 
what is being done to write it cor- 
rectly. They will find a reliable ac- 
count of the marvelous growth of 
Catholic schools, of the nurmal and 
university training of Catholic teach- 
ers, and of successful opposition to 
sinister legislation, local and national. 
In fact, they will find so much, on so 
many and such varied subjects, and 
of such large importance as to suggest 
that the Supplement is in itself an en- 
cyclopedia of everything of greatest 
consequence that has been brought to 
the attention of the world since the 
monumental work to which it is a 
pendant was issued from the press. 


Our Old World Background. By 
Charles A. Beard and William C. 
Bagley. Cloth, 504 pages. Price, 
aie cae The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This is a companion volume to “A 
First Book in American History” and 
“The History of the American Peo- 
ple,” though each work is complete 
in itself, the series presenting a course 
in history for grade schools. - It is a 
comprehensive survey of human his- 


be Catholic School Journal 


tory from the beginning, the authors 
laying stress on the unity of all his- 
tory and the importance of enriching 
American national life by the study 
of the best in all past ages. The 
rapid and spirited style relieves the 
narrative from dullness, and there are 
numerous’ well-chosen illustrations 
scattered through the text, which is 
brought down to the reorganization 
of the nations following the treaty 
that ended the World War. Ques- 
tions and exercises follow each chap- 
ter, and there is a convenient pro- 
nouncing index of names at the back 
of the book. 


Language Exercises. Fifth Grade. 
Stiff paper covers, 28 pages. The 
Britton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

These exercises furnish material for 
drill in punctuation, the use of capi- 
tals, the discrimination of parts of 
speech and the arrangement of words 
in sentences. The little book will re- 
lieve the teacher of drudgery and 
brighten the work of pupils. The 
same publishers have issued a 16-page 
pamphlet of supplementary language 
exercises for pupils of the Sixth 


Grade. 


A Manual of Physical Training, Plays 
and Games for the Primary Grades 
of the Cleveland Public Schools. 
By R. Anna Morris. Stiff paper 
cover, cloth back; 53 pages. Price, 
eee The Britton Printing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A very comprehensive text, with full 
explanations of Swedish movement 
exercises, calesthenics and marching 
and other drills as well as rest inter- 
val devices, with songs, musical ac- 
companiments, etc. 


Mariquita. A Novel. By John Ays- 
cough. Cloth, 269 pages. Price, $2. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 
This is a delightful story of life on 

an Arizona ranche. As a study of hu- 
man characters, carefully delineated 
and strongly contrasted, it is remark- 
able, while the picturesque setting in 
which the incidents are unfolded gives 
the reader a pleasing acquaintance 
with a part of the United States where 
the majesty of nature has not been 
marred by the work of man. 


The Modern Grammar. By Albert H. 
Miller, author of “The Modern 
Speller”, “Lessons in Composition”, 
etc., instructor in English in River 
Forest Teachers’ College. Cloth, 
221 pages. Price, 70 cents, net. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The author of this book believes in 
drill. At frequent intervals he pro- 
vides for review of what has gone be- 
fore, although numerous exercises are 
presented in accompaniment with each 
lesson. Teachers who have found 
that diagramming assists grammar 
students will approve the use of that 
device in this work. Those who have 
found some grammars difficult to 
teach from, because pupils wasted ef- 
fort on non-essentials to the neglect 
of what is fundamental, will be inter- 
ested in the practice followed here of 
putting the fundamentals prominently 
forward and relegating the minor 
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Junior Typewriting 


for 
Junior High Schools 


by 
Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


An elementary text in typ- 
ing based upon the laws con- 
trolling habit-formation. It 
it built around a series of 
progressive exercises. de- 
signed to lead to correct 


habits of technique. The 


purpose throughout the drills 


is to develop power steadily 
and surely. The exercises 
are so planned as to mini- 
mize the chance of forming 
wrong sets of habits that 


must later be broken up. 


The course adheres strict- 
ly to the well-known Ra- 
tional learning processes, but 


provides content work suit- 


able to the junior high school 


pupil. Emphasis is placed 
on the elements of typewrit- 
ing instruction and on vo- 
cabulary building, rather 
than on the vocational phase 


of the subject. 


Teacher’s Handbook Free 
to teachers adopting 
the book 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago , Boston 
San Francisco London 
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matters to a subordinate place, avail- 
able for reference, but not in the way 
of the pupil while he is getting his 
lesson. 


Adolescence and High School Prob- 
lems. By Ralph W. Pringle, Prin- 
cipal of the University High School, 
Illinois State Normal University. 
With Introduction by Lotus D. 
Coffman, President of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Cloth, 386 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 
Without pretending to present the 

result of original investigations, the 
aim of this book is to be helpful to 
those expecting to do high school 
work and to all others responsible 
for the welfare of adolescents, its in- 
terest frankly being practical rather 
than theoretical, and based on the au- 
thor’s experience of more than twen- 
ty years as principal of public high 
schools and nine years in training 
young men and women for high 
school positions. Beginning with an 
attempt to describe the nature of boys 
and girls of high school age, the foun- 
dation thus laid is used in a search 
for the solution of problems pertinent 
to high school teaching and manage- 
ment, the constant aim being to deal 
in each case with the development of 
the youth rather than with what he 
expects to do. Much of what is ad- 
vanced is tentative rather than dog- 
matic, and without adopting all of its 
conclusions or suggestions, members 
of the teaching profession will be 
likely to find the volume stimulative 
as well as informing. 


Impromptu Magic, With Patter. By 
George DeLawrence. With an In- 
troduction by A. M. Wilson, M. D. 
Illustrated by Harlan ‘larbell. 
Boards, 80 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
net. T. S. Denison & Company, 
Chicago. 

The ability to perform conjuring 
tricks sometimes affords its possessor 
an opportunity to afford harmless di- 
version for a company, and instances 
have been known where it has helped 
salesmen to gain a hearing which 
without its aid they might have been 
denied. This little book explains a 
number of mystifying performances 
which are simple enough to the ini- 
tiated. It also gives the conversation 
with which they are accompanied to 
engage the attention of the spectators 
and prevent them from paying too 
strict attention to the methods by 
which the necromancer brings about 
his astounding results. 


Average Cabins. A Novel. By Isabel 
C. Clarke. Cloth, 402 pages. Price, 
$2, net. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 

Miss Clarke is conversant with the 
feelings and emotions that sway the 
conduct of human beings. Her peo- 
ple are real men and women, and she 
portrays them with a vividness that 
is intensely interesting. Moreover, 
she always has a story to tell, and 
possesses the art of the narrator in 
a high degree. Yet while she thrills 
often as much as the inferior writers 
who are content with mere sensation- 
alism, she never loses the perception 
of moral values. “Average Cabins” 
is not a commonplace story, but 
worthy of its author in every respect. 


interest you. 





VICTOR Portable PERFECT 
STEREOPTICON LANTERN SLIDE 
PROJECTOR 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
Cw ‘THOUSANDS OF SLIDES FOR 
RENT OR FOR SALE 


é ey WaCeune ASK POR CATALOGS 
Ma aso — 


181 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT,IA 





Do You Teach Composition? 
Send for 


75 Composition Outlines 


A help for teachers and Pupils. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Miller Publishing Co. Oxx°eann. aia’ 
ASKETRY MATERIALS 


bases, chair-cane, Indian ash splints, 
of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden 
cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes, 
65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 12 Everett St., 
Allston, Mass. 
ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Among Christmas cards there is 
lack of the religious element. 

The Salve Regina Society fully 
realized the importance of keeping 
this spirit alive, and to that end 
is offering for $1 twelve beautifully 
Steel Engraved Religious Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards (no two alike) 
with envelopes to match, which de- 
pict in sentiment and design our 
true Catholic Christian spirit. 

These cards have been designed 
with extreme care, are copyrighted, 
therefore cannot be obtained else- 
where. Most of the designs are 
reproductions from masterpieces of 
religious art. 

All profits from the sale of these 
cards go to the building fund of 
our Blessed Mother’s Church, the 
national shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Rev. Dr. Bernard A. McKenna, 
Christmas Card Dept., Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Here are some good ones 











Tip Top Christmas Book................++ 40c 
Jolly Christmas Book.............sseseee- 40c © 
If Old Santa Was Our Pa (song)......... 35¢ | 3 
(Above three for $1.00) 3y 
Christmas at Timothy Corners (play)...... 25¢ = 
Patsy Dugan’s Christmas (play)........... 25¢ | ™$ 
Community Stunts (new)............00e08 35¢ 5 
Sparkin’ Peggy Jane (duet).............. 35e | 
The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DO YOu TEACH a 


Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - General Science - Physics 


If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
service. Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
are the most economical to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap- 
pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture ‘table 
work and students’ laboratory work in all sciences is listed in our 
large illustrated general catalog No. 29S. If you teach any of the 
above sciences send for this 242-page catalog today. Every page will 









CHICAGO: APPARATUS COMPANY 


701-707 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1898. 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 3323 


1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
Néw York 








Sargent s 
Handbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round 
corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $4.00. 
A Guide Book for Parents. A Compendium 
for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Literature 
and Events. 


NEW ENGLAND 


3d Edition carefully revised throughout, 
8vo., 928 pages, 4 maps in 5 colors, 25 other 
maps and plans, 52 illustrations. Full 
leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00. 


All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly 
shown. Every town and city in New Eng- 
land of importance is described. The past 
history and present-day activities are given 
in detail. 


It Is the Only Book That Treats New 
England as a Whole. 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WHY DRIFT? Learn to interpret ac- 
curately all you read or hear, and then 
take the place in the world for which 
you were created. We fail because we 
de not know the things we think we 
know. 

Send 50c for information worth more 
than $10.00 to you. Money back if not 
satisfied. Special offer made to the 
first 1,000 teachers interested. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS GUILD 
Desk A. Greenville, Ohio 





Patronize The Journal’s Advertisers. 
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SINKS 


Style No. 227%. 
Each Bottle in Decorated Carton 


Liquid India Inks and Drawing Inks 
Waterproof 


Packed 1 dozen in box, solid or assorted 
colors—Black, Brick Red, Brown, Rose, 
Carmine, Yellow, Violet, Blue, Vermil- 
lion, Scarlet, Green and Orange. 


A very Satisfactory Drawing Ink 
Price $2.10 per dozen Bottles 


DIAMOND 
INK 
co. 

MILWAUKEE 

WIS. 


Style Nos. 126 and 0126. 
Style Nos. 129% and 0129}. 


2 oz. Square. 
1% oz. Square. 


Violet, Green and True Blue, small sizes 
14 oz. and 2 oz. packed in Dozen and 3 
Dozen Boxes, Quarts, Pints and 4 pints 
packed in 1 Dozen Bozes. 


Price 14 oz. size $9.00 per Gross 
3 doz. in Box 
Price 1 4 oz. size $9.72 per Gross 
doz. in Box 
Price qt. size $12.C0 per dozen 
1 doz. in Box 
Price pt. size $7.20 per dozen 
1 doz. in Box 











what we have. 





BATTLE CREEK, 


MODERN ‘COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS | 


ELLIS publications have been standard for thirty years. If 
you are going to adopt or change commercial books, please ask 
Write for samples. 
Do you know Ellis Bookkeeping? 
ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


MICHIGAN 
















Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


Ne Hinges to Break or Corks to Lose 


S. W. 9th and Murphy 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, - are. CATALOGS FREE. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., So. Wabash, Dept. 88 CHICAGO 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle! Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1 -25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at$4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 16 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. CITY 






Adequately Fulfills An Increasing Popular Demand 


Non-Evaporating 














Non-Breakable 
Dust-Proof 


The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 

Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
it is all as represented. 

Sold on its merits and guaranteed 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


U. S. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Des Moines, Ia. 





We guarantee 
First class material 
Reasonable prices 
Prompt shipments 
Laboratory specimens, apparatus, 
microscopes, chemicals, and 
microscope slides. 


Catologues sent on request. 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


RocHEsTeER, N. Y. 


106 Edgerton Street 





%@ Journal Advertisers Specially Invite Institutional Patronage. 


CENTURY INK ESSENSE 
(Powder) 
The Reliable, Economical and 
Convenient Ink for your School. 
Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 


Nea FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


PLAYS PLAYS 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 








SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
New York City 


28-30 West 38th St., 





PHOTO- ENGRAVER:S 
STROH BLDG. ~ ~ MILWAUKEE 


FOR 


QUALITY *» SERVICE 
Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 
STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 
School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 



















Prepare 


Review Books 

These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 
12 years past, with answers in simple lan- 
guage, are used by schools in every state in the 
union and make an excellent aid in preparing 
for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, Teacher’s or 
Civil Service Examination. 

Warp’s Review Books 
(Questions and Answers) 


By Using Warp’s 


BEIGE occcccccce 40c Geography ....... 40c 
Physiology .......40c Agriculture ...... 40c 
Grammar, English Composition, and Book- 
BORER cccccccsscccccoccccceseccccece 40c 
Reading, Writing and Drawing............ 40c 
Orthography and Civics.............see00. 40c¢ 
Arithmetic (written and mental with so- 
DNND dnc nannbaed 0ussenssesssnceesce 40c 
Eight Grade Question Book........... 40c 


(Nebraska Eighth Grade questions since 

1910; nearly 2,000 questions.) 

Any of the above books postpaid at 40c 
each; 4 or more 35c each; 25 or more 30c 
each. 

Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 





Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 


100% —INVESTMENT—100% 
A Home-Study course leading to High Schoel 
Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or other 


degree. llth Year. Catalogue free. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 











NEW BOOK 


on 
Catholic Teaching 
By Rev. M. V. KELLY, C. S. B. 


This book should be in the hands of every 
Catechism Teacher. Price Postpaid 25 
cents, from the Catholic Church Goods 
Dealers, or the Publishers. 


F. H. McGOUGH & SON, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Wecarry a complete line of playground appa 
ratus especially adapted for school tse. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


MW. S. TOTHILL "99 esi tantangs®: 


MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 

MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO. 


= Sth Ave, & 34th St. 425 S. Wabash Ave 
New York City Chicago. Ill. 












Grand Rapids,Mich. 





Endorsed by 
United States Government 








Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 
SIMPLEST 
LATEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 
new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and 
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ENTERTAINMENTS — PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, Best Style. 


BOOKS 
for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Easter celebrations, etc. 
Each 60c paper, $1.00 cloth. 
mimes, Dances, Songs, Plays, 
all publishers. 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 

11 East 14th Street, New York City 


TT, a Ae ee OEE a AT I, TTR IIIS 
TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 
A Booklet to Help Children and Grown- 
ups to Understand the Mass. 

Eighth edition—75,000 copies sold. Price 0c 
the copy, $1 per doz., postage extra. Send 12c. 

in stamps for sample copy. Address 
REV. FRANCIS A. GAFFNEY, O. P. 
515 Sixth St. S. W., Washington, D. C. 


ALTAR BREAD 
BAKING OVENS 


Adapted to Gas, Gasoline, Liquid-Gasoline, 
Gasoline Gas, Natural-Gas, Alcohol, Kero- 
sene. or Electricity. Improved Double Cutter, 
Tubular Cutter, Hand Cutters, all sizes, for 
large and small breads. Established 1876. 








Best Panto- 
Drills, ete. of 


BEST 


aud the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


For Primary and Uprer Grades 


ne ne PP 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. P. H. HORAN 
Factory: Horan Bldg., 632-634 Harrison 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Ave., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
i 34 Rents St., BOSTON Rit write fos latest eotalegee. Cuvee 
] 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO a eibedne amass curieient mosntion = 
Electric Ovens. 
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OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


5 th ti Unit t 

OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS (222% ihe entire United States, and 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 

when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN writing, which beacunes a big asset ia cohol, 
usiness and social life. 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP fiain as’ print. Thos. it) conserves’ the 
time of the writer and the time of the reader.Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 
, : ing more and more the attention of modern 
educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth. 


od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES. 
are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 oar. Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Port- 
and, Ore. 











No more practical book of songs 
for Parochial Schools and Colleges 
was ever gathered together than 


Favorite Songs 


Contains just what you want, with 
music for the entire year. Compiled by 
a noted authority of the Church. 

In handy size, words and music’ complete, 
at a very low price. Write for Free Sample. 
Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f.o.b.Chicago. 
$1 a dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 10c each. 


We also publish the ‘101 Famous Poems” 
at 25 cents per copy 


CABLE CO. 1250 Cable Bidg. CHICAGO 








CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 


“A Dainty Delight” 





Milwaukee Consolidated Music Ce. 


Successor to 


on oe MUSIC CO. 
U & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 
Seugiieias in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 


126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 





———- Mail orders given special attention .- 





Five Year Sweeper 


Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 
Sweeping Fluld : 





‘‘Being self- 
moistened,’’ 
this brush 
Powder’’ nor 


needs no ‘‘Floor 


**Floor Oil,’’ which saves all that ex- 
pense (from $2C to $30 saved during 
the life of each Brush.) 


Guaranteed Five years in a ten- 


room home _ two years 
in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO, 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Arithmetic—plus, or minus? 


It would be comparatively easy to produce a book in arithmetic which would be little else 
than a list of well graded problems. 


BUT (and this little word leads to careful reflection,) the typeof arithmetic that gives 
effectual service in this day must take into account sources of potential value, many and varied. 
These exacting prerequisites have been recognized in a new series, HAMILTON’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF ARITHMETIC—LOWER, MIDDLE and HIGHER GRADES, by an author ripe 
in experience and ever keen in his perception of the larger needs of the child. The problems 
in these books are real, because they are true to life. Dr. Hamilton has made a con- 
spicuous success in harnessing saneness to method. 


Working with the instincts, interests and activities of the child, abundant oral and written 
drill first of all, is used to accomplish accuracy in performing the fundamental processes with 
numbers. Then, as advancement is made in the period of adolescence, the problems assume 
usefulness in their suitability to new interests and to the growing, everyday responsibilities of 
the pupil’s life. They are related to his own life. 


Dr. Hamilton has produced an arithmetic of the plus type. 


You are invited to send for circulars 1809 and 1869, so that you may judge for yourself. 


ee American Book Company 
aan 330 East 22nd Street 


ene Chicago, Illinois 








) Blackboards 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. nc) are Smooth. Jet-black 


ABMS mater Durable and Sanitary 
es | laa Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 


4 ead 
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Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absortbent and built 


to ventilate 





Catalog “*B” yours for the asking 





Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 
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No. 97-115 


GILLEY GRAMME MACHINE 


FOR 
STUDY OF D. C. PHENOMENA 
~ ALSO 
PRINCIPLES OF MOTOR AND DYNAMO 


Twenty-two fundamental experiments for which this instrument was designed have been 
published in pamphlet form and will be mailed upon request. 


. 97-115. 


The Gilley Gramme Machine represents a type cf generator now generally used in large 
units for power and lighting circuits. It is a modification so worked out that the lines of force 
may be easily plotted by the compass and iron filings method. Both the field and armature are 
designed and made in flat form so that the upper surfaces of , both are level, permitting the 
paper or glass to take a level horizontal position. The lines of force are thus permitted to arrange 


themselves under no other influence than that of thé magnetic force existing in the armature and 
field. 


No. 97-125 
MILLER-COWEN DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINE 


FOR 
STUDY OF BOTH ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENTS 
DEMONSTRATES: 


Alternating Currents 
Direct Currents 
Use of Commutator 
Effect of Speed on Rotation 
Dynamos—Separately and Self-Excited 
Alternators 
Direct-Current Generators 
Dynamos and Motors—Series— 
Shunt—Compound 


The galvanometer used should not be of high 
sensibility. Any milliamperemeter may be used 
to advantage. We recommend our No. 93-130 Uni- 
versal Lecture-Table Galvanometer as especially 
well adapted to the work. 


Various experiments have been outlined in a 
special descriptive pamphlet which will be mailed 
upon request. 


Field Magnet shaded to show how, by removing the two 
knurled-headed screws, it may be dismounted. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments—Laboratory Furniture 


BOSTON (Cambria ‘‘A’”’ Station) MASS. 


27-11-P-CSJ 








COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 
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LITTLE over a hundred years ago, the stagecoach, 
wagon, canal-boat, and sailing ship were the only means 
of transportation. Cities were dependent upon the sur- 
§ rounding countryside for food, and when they reached 
a certain size they had to stop growing, because food 
could not be found for more. Today every little village 
\ draws upon the entire world for its subsistence. The 
S people of an Iowan hamlet eat wheat grown in Dakota, < 
fruit from California, Louisiana rice, and Baltimore < 
S oysters; they wear shoes made in New England, clothing 
\ from Chicago, and use lumber cut in Washington. For 
\ most of this change we can thank the railroad, the great < 
\ § agency that has done more than any other single factor ® 
: to make modern civilization possible. 












HE spirit of modern methods of education has found its way into 

every school, and studies have taken on so many interesting phases 

that it has become well nigh impossible for a teacher to collect 
adequate supplementary material from sources at her command. Her 
prime need is comprehensive, carefully selected, well organized material 
—both text and illustration—on every school subject and related 
branches. Above all, the material must be in teachable form. So rich 
and varied is the range of a subject in the modern schoolroom that only 
an encyclopedia can cover the field; but it must be an entirely new kind 
of encyclopedia. 


The great educators who planned and built Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia employed the psychological law of interest in all head- 
lines, pictures, captions and text, with the result that these books, for 
the first time in education, offer abundant, vital and interesting material 
for every school need. 

Consider one example from Compton’s: Railroads, a subject almost 
never adequately treated in grade schools. 

The thumbnail reproductions at the left are parts of nine consecutive 
pages dealing with the significant aspects of railroads. All the necessary 
details are presented, but presented in an entirely human and teachable 
fashion. The article begins with a title that crystallizes education 
into an interesting form. Then it maintains the interest on every page. 
A wealth of illustration pictures the development of railroads from 
the first engine to the electric giants of today, and through a specially 
written legend below it, every picture is made to tell its full story. This 
is practical visual education. A class which every day supplements its 
knowledge with this type of fresh information finds education as easy 
and pleasant as it is valuable. 

Gathered together in one comprehensive article and immediately ac- 
cessible is abundant material for problem-projects on many aspects of 
railway transportation. (Here the teacher is aided by a separate section 
prepared by William B. Owen, President of the N. E. A., on the practical 
problem-project.) 

No teacher will overlook or fail to see the value of the tabloid state- 
ment which accompanies the article (reproduced at left in full size). 
This is the character of the text, the essence of the matter, the points 
gathered together which study will develop. But it is not a dry resume; 
it is the brief, attractive statement of the real, vital function of the 
railroad in the complex life of today. Read it to the class, or have the 
class read it; then discuss it as it develops in the article, and the educa- 
tion of the class will develop also, unforced but quickly. 

This tabloid information summarizing every important article in the 
encyclopedia is only one of the many and varied advances that Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia has made; but they all tend to the one goal—the 
goal that we are all seeking —education that is irresistible. 


96-Page Illustrated Book FREE 


We will send to any teacher, free, on application, a 96-page book con- 
taining sample pages of text with halftone and color illustration which 
will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher or school executive who desires to purchase or recom- 
mend these books for purchase, we will send the complete set, all charges 
prepaid. This is your opportunity to examine a set of books which cost 
$450,000. If these books fail to meet your fullest expectations, slip them 
into thecontainer in 

which they arrived, ee eee See a ee 7 


and return them to 1 F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


us withintwoweeks. 58 E. Washington St., Chicago I 
Fill out the cou- [| Gentlemen: a ae i 
Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your 


pon, clip and mail 
today. if you wish 
to order the com- 
plete set of eight 


f booklet of Problem-Projects and your 96-page book of j 
sample pages from Compton’s, Pictured Encyclopedia. 
I understand that I may keep these books and that | 
this request does not obligate me in any way. 


volumes on two | Name I 
weeks’. trial, indi- 7 ona | 
cate ‘your request I Address .... 

in the margin of j 


this page below the 
coupon, 
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